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ON SOME OBSCURE WORDS IN SHAKSPEARE. 

Having been engaged lately in some researches 
among our provincial dialects, I have met with 
many words that throw light on some passages in 
our older writers, and especially in Shakspeare. It 
must be remembered that our great dramatist was 
accused in his lifetime of being sometimes pro- 
vincial in his language. Certainly many of his 
obscure words, which have long perplexed the 
editors of his plays, and have prompted many in- 
genious attempts to correct the supposed errors of 
the text, are still in common use among the peas- 
antry in the west and north of England. As any 
attempt to make the meaning of Shakspeare more 
intelligible must be considered important, I for- 
ward a few instances to show the wealth that lies 
hidden in this mine, which, if not altogether un- 
explored, has hitherto been explored only par- 


tially. 


Eale.— 
“The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” Hamlet, i. 4. 
This passage is so unintelligible to all the editors 
that they have agreed almost unanimously to alter 
it. Messrs, Collier and Knight print it thus :— 
“ The dram of il/ 
. Doth all the noble substance often dout,” 
1.¢. put out or extinguish, Mr. Knight adds that 
perhaps we ought to read bale, which is the emen- 


John Baskerville, Fighteenth | 
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| not very satisfactory. 


Costume of | 





dation adopted by Mr. Singer. Other editors 
have substituted the word base, though we have 
no instance of such a use of the word in Shak- 
speare. There is no need of any change. The 
word eale, with the meaning of reproach, is still 
used in the western counties. The phrase to do 
of, followed by a noun, is common both in tlie 
West and North. In my native county (Lanca- 
shire) a countryman will say of anything that 
made him tremble exceedingly, “It did me aw of 
a dither” (Germ. zittern). The corresponding 
phrase, “It made me all of a tremble,” is often 
used in a higher class of society. The meaning of 
the passage is that a dram of reproach makes all 
the noble substance of such a nature doubtful, or 
liable to suspicion. 
Hent.— 
“Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent.” 
Hamlet, iii. 3. 

This is generally explained to mean “take thou a 
more horrid grasp, or seizure, of opportunity,” from 
A.-S. hentan, to seize. But this explanation is 
Hamlet might grasp his 
sword, or choose another opportunity for his re- 


| venge, but such terms cannot be-applied to the 


sword itself, except by a very harsh metaphor. It 
seems more probable that Shakspeare uses the 
word in a sense which is common in some of the 
western counties, where it means the course, or 
passage, of the ploughshare up the furrow. This 
is the W. hynt, O.W. hent (Zeuss, 100, 101), a 
way, & course, corresponding to the Latin sent-ts 
and the Gothic sinths. The words of Hamlet 
would convey to the mind of a West-countryman a 
very forcible image ; the sword in its shearing 
through the flesh being compared to the passage 
of the ploughshare through the earth. One of the 
quartos reads, “Take thou a more horrid hint,’ 
and hence some editors have explained the word 
as meaning a suggestion. This is, however, only 
another form of hent, which is sometimes written 
hint (Zeuss, 22). This form is used by Shakspeare 
in another passage :— 
** Our hint of woe 
Is common ; every day some sailor's wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchant 
Have just our theme of woe.” Tempest, ii. 1. 
Mr. Collier says that “Gonzalo seems to call it a 
hint of woe, in reference to its comparative trifling- 
ness and ordinary occurrence.” But a disastrous 
shipwreck, in which he and his companions had 
barely escaped with life, would hardly be called a 
mere hint of woe, in this sense of the word. A 
more satisfactory explanation is that Gonzalo 
meant to say, “Our course, or manner, of woe is 

common.” 
Pajock (in the first folio Paiocke).— 
“ Por thou must know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very—pajock.” Hamlet, iii. 2. 
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This is a word that has given much trouble to all 
the editors of Shakspeare. It is generally altered 
to peacock, Theobald suggested paddock (a toad). 
Mr. Knight notices, with approval, a conjecture 
made by Mr. Caldecott, that there is here a re- 
ference to the Italian batocco, a piece of money of 
about three farthings value. We need not go, 
however, beyond the languages of the Teutonic 
stock for the origin of the word. It is probably 
the Low German (Friesic) pojek, or pajek, a boy ; 

ellus is the translation of Outzen (s.v. paikig). 

n Sweden the modern form is poke, but the pro- 
vincial and older form is pajke=payek. In the 
north of England it is shortened into pack, and in 
Denmark into pog. In all these countries it is 
used as aterm of reproach. The Swedish pajke 
means a dirty, snivelling boy. A northern peasant 
woman, in our own country, will call her child a 
dirty or a naughty pack, when troublesome, es- 
‘oma when some offence against cleanliness has 

en committed. It is often pronounced broadly 
paack, with a sound not unlike the paiocke of the 
folios. The meaning of the passage seems to be 
that, instead of his father,— 

** Where every God did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man,” 
the queen had taken— 
** A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord” ; 

or, in the passage before us, “a very, very pajock,” 
i.¢.,a mere dirty boy, probably with some refer- 
ence to his sensual habits. 


Goujere.—- 
“We must give folks leave to prate, what the goujere / 
M. W. W., i. 4. 
** The goujeres shali devour them, flesh and fell (skin), 
Ere they shall make us weep.” 


Lear, v. 3. 
Nares observes that the word soon became 
obscure, its origin not being generally known, and 
was corrupted into good-year. His own explana- 
tion is, that it is a French word, gougére (lues 
venerea), a derivative from gouge, a soldier’s trull. 
Gouge is found, with this meaning, in all the Old 
Fr. dictionaries, but there is no trace of gougére in 
Cotgrave, Roquefort, or Le Roux. It seems to be 
a coinage of the doctor’s own brain. Tieck says : 

“ The good-yeare of the folio is used ironically for the 
bad-yeare, the year of pestilence, and, like i/ mal anno 
of the Italians, has long been used as a curse in England. 
And yet the editors, who understood the poet as little as 
their own language, made out of this the goujeers, 
morbus Gallicus.” 

It may be doubted, however, whether Tieck has 
been more successful than the editors of whom he 
speaks so scornfully. He certainly has not proved 
that the term good-year has ever been used ironi- 
cally in England. In the West, the word goujere 
is still used,and means a fiend or devil (see Wright’s 
Dict., s.v. Goodger, and the statement of a writer 





in “N. & Q.,” v. 607). The expression, “ what 
the goujere,” is therefore equivalent to “ what 
the deuce.” The goujeres referred to by King 
Lear are neither the morbus Gallicus nor years of 
pestilence, but hellish demons, often represented 
in medieval drawings as preying on the flesh of 
their unhappy victims. So Dante, in the Inferno, 
describes Count Ugolino as gnawing evermore the 
skull of his murderer, Ruggieri. 
Joun Davies, 
Belsize Square. 
(To be continued.) 





NORMAN FAMILIES IN BRITAIN. 


In the appendix to vol. iii. of the History of 
Normandy, Sir Francis Palgrave gave an inter- 
esting list of baronies and castles, the owners of 
which, at the Conquest, became ancestors of well- 
known houses in this country. Some of these 
seem to have quite disappeared, or else their sur- 
names have been so changed as to be not now 
recognizable. Barneville, for instance, near Cap 
de Carteret on the west coast of the Cétentin, gave 
their name to a distinguished family, one of whom 
was killed at the siege of Antioch ; and another 
(if not the same) Roger de Barneville, also a Cru- 
sader, is commemorated by Tasso. This family is 
said by Sir Francis to have been lost sight of in 
England, but to haye settled in the Scottish Low- 
lands. I do not think that this surname was ever 
known on the Scottish side of the Border. It does 
not occur in the Ragman Rolls. Ver, on the 
river Sienne, as Sir Francis observes, is almost 
unknown to genealogists as the cradle of the De 
Veres. The proud height of Gavray, dominating 
this beautiful valley of the Sienne, and the site of 
a royal castle, once probably the strongest in the 
upper Cétentin, was held, according to Sir Francis, 
as subtenants of our Norman kings, by the Amun- 
devilles, the Montagues, and the De Veres. Nothing 
remains of the fortress but a few shapeless masses of 
building, and the reservoirs in which the garrison 
once stored water. In Soulles, some ten miles to 
the north-east, lying on the river Soulle, which 
joins the Sienne below Coutances, is no doubt to 
be found the cradle of the De Soulis of Liddesdale, 
once so renowned both in the history and romance 
of the Scottish Border, whose domains stretched 
from Deadrigs, in Berwickshire, to the Solway. 
Sir Francis suggests that their surname still exists 
in that of Sole. He instances Mesnil-Garnier, 
near Ville-dieu, as almost a solitary example of a 

lace which did not furnish any family to Eng- 
and. But the name of Garnier is surely not un- 
known in this country. “ Mesnil,” which means 
neither more nor less than “ village,” is an ex- 
tremely common prefix to names of places in the 
Cétentin and Avranchin. What a chivalrous 
sound has “Grantmesnil” in Ivanhoe! And 
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yet it is no more than “big village.” If we 
analyzed the knightly surnames of Avenel, De 
Soulis, or De Vipont, and turned them into nearly 
corresponding words in our own tongue, we should 
be surprised at their prosaic sound. Sir Francis 
Palgrave, in his list, pointed out that the surname 
of Tesson, the owners of which have left their 
mark in so many parts of Normandy, is nothing 
but “badger,” or, as we should say in Scotland, 
“ brock.” 

In these days, when, as observed by a writer in 
the current Fortnightly Review, history is often 
treated “ with inordinate copiousness,” it is quite 
refreshing to turn to the graphic and sparkling 
pages of Sir Francis Palgrave. That eminent per- 
son could descend from generalities to particulars 
without tiring his readers. ANGLO-ScoTus. 





JOHN BASKERVILLE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PRINTER, 

I confess to being one of the numerous band 
who are admirers of the beautiful type used by 
Baskerville ; and, years ago, I extracted from 
Chambers’s Book of Days (Jan. 18, edit. 1864), 
the following remarks upon that famous English 
typographer :— 

“He (Baskerville) is said to have spent 6902. before 
he could obtain a single letter to please himself, and 
many thousands before he made a profit of his pursuit, 
which he prosecuted so ardently, that he manufactured 
his own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, and 
all the apparatus for printing. His typography is ex- 
tremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plantin with 
the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he 
stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry 
being in vain to be looked for among the specimens of 
Aldus and Colinceus.” 

In confirmation of this account of Baskerville’s 
expenditure of money in search after typographical 
excellence, I have just lighted upon testimony 
under his own hand in the preface attached to his 
8vo. edition of Paradise Lost, printed at Birming- 
ham in 1758. In this notification he thus ad- 
dresses the public :— 

“ Amongst the several mechanic arts that have en- 
gazed my attention, there is no one which I have pur- 
sued with so much steadiness and pleasure as that of 
letter founding. Having been an early admirer of the 
beauty of letters, I became insensibly desirous of contri- 
buting to the beauty of them. I formed to myself ideas 
of greater accuracy than had yet appeared, and have 
endeavoured to produce a sett of types according to what 
I conceived to be their true proportion.” 

After paying a compliment to a Mg. Caslon, 
who appears to have been a contemporary designer 
of numerous varieties of type, and after further 
stating as follows, “the Roman and Italic are all 
I have hitherto attempted,” Baskerville continues 
thus, in reference to the cost of his pursuits, and 
the favour they attracted: “After having spent 
many years, and not a little of my fortune, in my 
endeavours to advance this art, I must own that 








it gives me great satisfaction to find that my edition 
of Virgil has been so favourably received.” 

This Virgil Baskerville immediately afterwards 
styles “ the first attempt ” ; he states that it is not 
his desire to print many books, “ but only such as 
are books of consequence, of intrinsic merit, or 
established reputation, and which the public may 
be pleased to see in an elegant dress, and to pur- 
chase at such a price as will repay the extraor- 
dinary care and expense that must necessarily be 
bestowed on them.” 

Referring then to the Paradise Lost, he says :— 

“If this performance shall appear to persons of judg- 
ment and penetration, in the Paper, Letter, Ink, and 
Workmanship, to excel, I hope their approbation may 
contribute to procure for me what would indeed be the 
extent of my ambition, a power to print an octavo Com- 
mon Prayer Book and a FOLIO BIBLE. 

“Should it be my good fortune to meet with this in- 
dulgence, I would use my utmost efforts to perfect an 
edition of them with the greatest elegance and correct- 
ness.” 

I cannot here speak as to the folio Bible, but 
assuredly the octavo Prayer Book, printed at 
Cambridge in 1761, and now at my side, fully 
carries out the intentions of Baskerville as to 
“ elegance,” and I assume, from the care displayed 
in other points, as to “correctness” also. This 
edition cost, so the title-page informs us, “ eight 
shillings and sixpence, unbound.” The price of 
Paradise Lost is not marked, but it is likely to 
have been about the same figure. I find that 
more than eleven hundred subscribers’ names 
(among whom Messrs. R. and J. Dodsley are put 
down for one hundred “ setts”) are prefixed to 
the poem ; a good earnest of that support which 
gave Baskerville the power to put forth the sub- 
sequent Prayer Book and Bible. 

Beaumarchais, I understand, purchased Basker- 
ville’s types, punches, and matrices, with which 
he printed at Kehl, between 1785-9, a splendid 
edition of Voltaire’s works in seventy vols. 8vo. 
Did Baskerville die before this sale of his stock-in- 
trade took place, or was he eventually unfortunate 
in business, and thus obliged to transfer his types 
to the clever Frenchman? With these queries, 
and yet one more, viz., what is the date of the 
folio Bible, if ever printed, I finish this rambling 
note. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 





A LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS USED BY FRENCH 
WRITERS, AND MISSING IN LITTRE’S Di¢c- 
TIONNAIRE. 

(Concluded from p. 164.) 

Quarter.—“ Un simple droit de balance de 1 shilling 
par quarter devant étre maintenu...comme le dernier 
vestige des célébres corn laws.”—C'* de Jarnac, Sir 
Robert Peel; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1874, 
p. 306.—“ Le quarter répond & prés de trois hectolitres.”’ 
—Ch. Vogel, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Mars, 1875, p. 428. 
Railroad.—“ En 1831, le grand railroad de |’Erié, 
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qui se dirige vers les mémes lieux que le canal, est dé- 

crété.”—L. Simonin, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Décembre, 

1874, p. 660. 

Reportage.—“ Des coureurs de nouvelles s’en vont de 
café en café recueillir les bruits du jour, s'introduisent 
dans les tribunaux pour donner la substance des proces 
célébres, parviennent 4 se glisser dans Whitehall et a 
obtenir des détails sur la sunté du roi et des princes: 

remier germe du reportage.”— Odysse-Barrot, loc. cit., 

Introd., p. 50. 

From the English report. 

Revivaliste—“ Dans certain camp revivaliste cinquante 
hommes furent saisis, pendant le sermon, d'une telle 
terreur qu'ils criaient merci & Dieu.”—Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 1* Oct., 1874, p. 706. 

Ritualisme.—“ Devant un autel on il n’y a pas d’hostie, 
le ritualisme exécute les génuflexions et les offrandes 

dencens qui chez les catholiques s’adressent a l’hostie.” 
—J. Milsand, L’ Anoleterre et les Nouveaux Courans de 
la Vie Anglaise ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Sept., 1874, 
p- 6. f 

Littré gives only the ordinary French meaning 
of the word, “ Ensemble des rites d’une église.” 

Rock-breaker.—“ C'est ici surtout [a Clark, Etats-Unis] 
qu'il faut voir travailler les rock-breaters ou machines a 
concasser la roche.”—L. Simonin, loc. cit., 1" Juin, 1875, 

583. 

Rocking-chair.—“ En yvoilA qui sont étendus pares- 
seusement eur leur lit, ov se balancent du matin au soir 
sur leur rocking-chair, la chaise berceuse américaine.”— 
Id. idid., 1" Pévrier, 1875, p. 643. 

Rowdy.—See loafer.—‘‘ Un ancien boxeur, un rowdy 
redouté.”—Id. ibid, 1* Janvier, 1875, p. 80. : 

Rundale.—‘‘ Sous le régime du rundale, une certaine 
partie des terres était = Irlunde] occupée par un groupe 
de familles.”—E. de saveleye, : Lois des Br hons ; 

Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 794, note 2 

Saer fuidhir.—See fuidhir. 

: Sa fe-deposit. * N’oublions pas les safe-deposits, on 
des compagnies autorisées, incorporées, vous louent un 
coffre, une sorte de tiroir d’acier numéroté, noyé dans 
un mur de granit souterrain.”—L. Simonin, doc. cit., 1 
Déc., 1874, p. 666 

Scalp.—“ Prenant furtivement le sca/p des vaincus.”’ 
—C'* de Paris, loc. cit., 1" Juillet, 1874, p. 25.—* Le cou- 
teau du scalp.”—E. d’Hervilly, Contes pour les Grandes 
Personnes, p. 276.—“ Ce brave compagnon d'existence, 
déja menacé d'un scalp prématuré par lage impitoyable.’ 
—Id. ibid., p. 3. 

Littré gives scalpe. 

Scholar. 
ses scholars, ses savans et laborieux écrivains.” 
ville, doc. c#t., 15 Aofit, 1875, p- 871. 

Sécularisme.—‘ Sous le nom de une nou- 

velle école s'est formée, qui a pris pour tiche la vulyari- 

sation des doctrines psychologico-scientifiques.”—Odyase- 

Barrot, loc. cit., viii. 390. 

Self-acting.—*“ Le self-acting. métier automate ou ren- 
Reybaud, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Jan- 
3 —* L’usage des slf-actings s'est géné- 
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Sécularisme 


videur.”—L 
vier, 1875, p. 
ralisé dans nos filatures.”—Id. +bid. 

Self-help.—“ Tl semble que les ouvriers soient enfin 
énétrés de la doctrine du self-help, aide-toi toi-méme.” 
>, Leroy-Beaulieu, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1* Juillet, 

1875, p. 155. 

Sept (Irish).—“ Quand un propriétaire membre du 
sept ou clan irlandais meurt, le chef fait une distribution 
nouvelle de toutes les terres du sept.”"—E.de Laveleye, 
loc. cit., p. 795. 


“ Le protestantisme anglais, ses universités, | 





Settlement.—“ Tout l'espace compris entre les dernierg 
settlements du Mississippi et les cétes presque inhabitées de 
la Californie,...entra dans le domaine du peuple améri- 
cain.”—C* de Paris, loc. cit., p. 19. 

Shake-hands.—" Le shake-hands est de rigueur, on leur 
ferait de la peine en refusant.”—L. Simonin, Joc. cit, 
1" Févr., 1875, p. 645. . 

Shaker.— Les derviches musulmans et les shakers 
d’Amérique.”"—A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1° Juin, 1875, p. 593.—“ Sur la table se trouvaient 
un certain nombre de livres et de journaux shakers.”— 
Th. Bentzon, loc. cit., 1" Aodt, 1875, p. 57 

Shakespearien: Shakspearien.—“ Tous les grands ar- 
tistes de cette merveilleuse époque sont éclipsés par la 
lumiére shakespearienne.” — Odysse-Barrot, loc. cit., 
Introd., p. 30.—* Rien de romantique ni de shakspearien.” 
—Th. Gautier, Les Beaux-Arts en Europe, vol. i. iv. 39, 

Shérif.—“ La place ot le shériff, en présence de 
quelques témoins, pend les condamnés a mort.”—L. Si- 
monin, doc. cit., 1* Janv., 1875, p. 70. 

Littré has shérif. 

Slang. her. 

Sleeping-car.— Nous avons rencontré un sleeping-car 
ou wagon-dortoir, et nous avons reposé dans un bon lit.” 
—L. Simonin, doc. cit., 1" Juin, 1875, p. 569 

Slwice.—“ Un joli morceau de quartz aurifére ramassé 
le matin dans son propre sluice.” — Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
l* Avril, 1875, p. 674.—“ Le sluice est un canal étroit et 
long, composé de trois planches et traversé par un 
courant d’eau, ot l'on jette la terre aurifére.”—Id. ibid., 
note 1 

Spenscrien.—“ La strophe spensérienne, I’ ottava rima 
des Italiens, augmentée d'un neuviéme vers, d'un alexan- 
drin final qui donne plus d’ampleur a la chute.”—Odyasse- 
Barrot, loc. cit., Introd., p. 20. 

Squatter. —“ Le squatter, qui ne sépare pas la carabine 
de la hache, pousse parfois jusqu’a l’excés le besoin 
d'indépendance.”—C* de Paris, loc. cit., p. 19. 

Stag 


od. 


See prea 


-—See bus. 

Stamp.—“ La vieille fléche allemande écrase A peine 
1,000 kilogrammes [de minerai, par jour], le pilon anglais 
de la Cornouaille 2,000 kilogrammes, et le stamp califor- 
nien le plus perfectionné 4,000 kilogrammes.”—L. Simo- 
nin, Joc. cit., 1* Juin, 1875, p. 583. 

Stampede.—* Le nom de stampede donné a ces paniques 
de chevaux fut pendant la guerre civile appliqué au 
trouble qui entrainait trop souvent dans une fuite 
désordonnée des troupes mal aguerries.”—C* de Paris, 
loe. cit., p. 24. 

State papers.—“ Rien n’est plus instructif que de 
suivre duns les state papers ainsi que dans les documens 
communiqués au Rgsraad les épanchemens intimes... 
yuels M. de Bismarck était parvenu 4 persuader 
la derni¢re heure...que cette question du Slesvig- 
Holstein était une marotte des états secondaires et de 
l’Autriche.”—Julian Klaczko, Deux Chanceliers ; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 15 Aotit, 1575, p. 757. 

Steamboat.— Lionel est sur le pont d'un steamboat 
qui haléte comme un cachalot échoué.”—E. d'Hervilly, 
loc. cit., p. 298. 

Store.—* C'est 
Sendai, Japon] la poste, I"hépital, le télégraphe,...et des 
stores remplis de marchundises européenne:.”—G. Bous- 
quet, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1" Janv., 1875, p. 180. 

Stout.—“ La lourdeur, la noirceur et surtout l'amer- 
tume du stout.”—Julian Kigezko, loc. cit. 1" Juin, 1875, 
p- 749. 

Subsidence.—“ La subsidence du pays au-dessous de la 
mer.”—Ch. Martins, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Aout, 
1875, p. 854.—* Ces changemens de niveau, ces subsi- 
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dences et ces émergences de grands continens ou de 
’ 
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grandes iles pendant et apres la période de froid, ne sont 
pas particulieres 4 la péninsule scandinave.”—Id. ibid. 

Thane. —“ Des salles 4 ogives surbaissées, 4 plafonds 
cdtelés de nervures, 4 lambris de chéne brun, ot |’imagi- 
nation aime a loger les burgraves du Rhin et les thanes 
d’Ecosse.”"-—Th. Gautier, loc. cit., vol. i. x. 106. 

Ticket.—“ Aux Etats-Unis, les tickets peuvent étre pris 
d’avance dans les bureaux de ville ou dans les principaux 
hotels.” . Lavollée, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 
1875, p. 350. 

Till.—*“ Le till ou argile avec cailloux rayés et coquilles 
glaciaires caractériserait la premiere période.’—Ch. Mar 
tins, loc. cit., 15 Avril, 1875, p. 5 

Topic.—* Alors [le soir] la cérémonie [a 
de Newman Street] n’est pas considérée un 
service religieux ; n’est plus qu'un topic suivi d’une 
lecture.”’— Goblet d’Alviella, Revue des Jeux Mond 

Se ptemor 1875, p. 206, 

Tract.—“ Elle [l’ceuvre de Jésus ouvrier] 
par centaines de mille de petites feuilles ou 
toute sorte de sujets religieux, moraux ou écon 
—G. de Me ri, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 


855. 
la free church 
comme 


ce 


5 Sept mbre, 


‘Nos pécheurs peuvent 
la morue des traders anglais et 
Siar 4 


POUL WM 


veulent, 
i , R v. d 
. 120. 
Trade-union.—“ Les trade-unions, devenues une puis- 

sance formidable en Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis, n'ont 

servi jusqu ici qu’ rganiser le travail.”—Th. Bentz 

loc. cit., 1" Ac 75, p. 572. 

Trade “Joshua Davidson (Jésus, fi 

David) est démocrate, trade-unioniste.”—Odysse-Bar 

rp. 271. 

t alsowith ¢ s-union 
Tudor. [ Etats-Unis 
Ouest]...dans les villas, les écoles, les asiles 

genre ovival fleuri du temps d’ Elisabet! 

en grand honneur en Angleterre.” 

l* Avril, 1875, p. 565 
Ward 

le Par 

mens. ”—L, . bre 
Waste.—“ Le chef {du sept irlar dais] 

homnies la guerre, et c 


; 
juaad 


7 


and trades 


“On imite 


auesi 


t Décer 
conduisait ses 
mme rémunération il avait la 
jouissa loma situé pres d : 

a mi sur le commun 


lac waived 


cu., Dp i 


—*Tl yadans chaque voiture |d 


fer, aux Etats-Unis] ur tet une f 
‘4 ] ” } Lav ; Ti iz 
un type ” est ut 
rustique, nonin, / 
1" Avril, 187: 
White fish ast au saut 
] s all 


; 


Jor 


ale ( 


nme.” 


khouse.—* C’est dans la cabane d'un marin poitri- 
naire, ou bien au workhouse, qu'il | 
trouve ses modeles et ses types favoris.”—Odys 
loc. cit., Introd., p. 93. ? 
Yunkee (used as an adjective).—“ On dirait vraiment 
que la sécheresse du climut affecte le gosier vankee.” 
Simonin, toc. c he 1" Janv., 1875, Pp 69, p 


George Crabbe] 
se-Barro 


Henri GAavssEron. . 
Ayr Academy. 





Sainte-Marie...qu’on péche 
1 





Apt Transtations.—In an English version of 
Terence, published early in the present or late in 
the last century, my father used to say that there was 
only one good hit in the whole book. One inter- 
locutor asks another, “ Quid agitur?” The answer 
is, “Statur.” Thus rendered, “What are you 
upon?” Answer, “ My legs.” In the schools at 
Oxford I was put on vivé in the tenth Satire 
of Juvenal :— 


voc 


*“ O fortunatam natam me Consule Romam ! 
Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset:”’ 

which I construed thus :— 

“© Rome ! so happy happening on thy birth 
When I was Consul. He might have contemned 
The blades of Anthony, if all his speeches 
Had been like this.” 

In the verses which follow 

“ Ridenda 
Quam te conspicuse divina Phi 
Volveris 4 prima que proxima,” 
” 


nv 


I answered, 


examiner asked, “ 
I said, “ Go on.” 


He 


. shook 


Cicero.” 
] did so ° 
‘Seevus et illum 

itus eripuit quem mirabantur Athens 
yrrentem, et pleni moderantem fraena Theatri.” 

l i sit?” I answere 
“You sure j 

i ” Bu 
vy so, and his 
He had only got 
ion, and the “ Phi- 
kid gloves, 
but was a clever 


“ This 
don’t 


i had not sence of mind to s 


d, 
ly 


ot Cicero. 


] 


OLS sCLaOll 


and had a geranium in his coat; 


man, and a good scholar. 
RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


Curnese Poetry ( 
je §. vy. 549.)—Goethe 
that in spite of all tl 
the Chinese people within their own great terri- 

ry, there are still proofs that th s elsewhere, 
people must live, love, and poetize, and of all this 
he gives the following proofs, now freely rendered. 

1. Miss See-Yaon-Hing was beautiful, possessed 
poetical talent, and was admired as a most fairy- 
footed dancer. One of her admirers expressed 
himself to the following effect respecting her :-— 


‘N. & Q.” 
V olkspoesie, 


that confine 


‘¢ When springtime and the peach are here, 

No foot so light is seen; 

And gentle breezes charm thy ear, 
Should no fan come between. 

Along the flowery mead thy foot, 
On water-lilies gliding, 

Its tiny form—the flower to suit— 
So gracefully is sliding. 

While others, all unlike to thee, 
With cramp'd feet stand stock-still, 

Though greetings they both hear and see, 
To move exceeds their skill.” 
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It is recorded, in the annals of the empire, 
that it was from her gold-bedecked feet that the 
custom arose of poets styling pretty feet golden 
lilies, and that this pre-eminence occasioned the 
other ladies of the harem to bind up their feet in 
narrow bandages, for the purpose of resembling, if 
not of rivalling, Miss See- Yaon’s sylph-like motion, 
and that consequently, from her example, the cus- 
tom spread over the whole empire. 

2. Miss Mei-Fe was beloved by the Emperor Min. 
She was richly endowed with beauty and intellec- 
tual gifts, and distinguished from her youth up- 
wards, but was afterwards supplanted by a new 
favourite, and kept shut up in a particular quarter 
of the harem. When tributary princes brought 
great gifts to the emperor, he bethought himself of 
Mei-Fe, and sent them to her. She sent the gifts 
back to him, with the following verses :— 

*€ You send me gifts, but vain are all: 

The looks once loved no glass have seen. 
All ornaments—all graces—pall, 
Since now no more I am your queen.” 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Movuryixc Borpers on Letrer-Parer.—The 
fashion of writing on black-bordered paper is about 
a hundred and thirty years old, and comes to us 
from Italy. In Mann and Manners at the Court 
of Florence, 1740-1786 (Bentley, 1876), Mann 
writes to Walpole (on January 28, 1745), on paper 
with narrow mourning border, as follows :— 

“I believe you never saw anything like it before; 
here everybody uses it but myself. 1 begged a sheet for 
this occasion only, and another to keep as a curiosity. 
Madam Royal was very unpolite to dye just at the 
beginning of Carnival, to deprive us of all our diversions.” 

Madame Royale was the mother of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. This note of a new social cus- 
tom deserves to be recorded in “N. & Q.” 

E—t. 


Wrirer’s Errors.—As the phrase “clerical 
errors” has been by some deemed ambiguous, I 
would point out that it can be avoided by saying 
“errors of the scribe,” or “ errors of the writer, 
or simply “writer’s errors.” To say that such or 
such a mistake was due to “a writer's error,” or 
to an “error in writing,” is intelligible enough, 
and is distinct from an author’s error on the one 
hand, and from a printer’s error, or error of the 
press, on the other. I have seen “ scribal error ” 
used, but the adjective sounds, to me, rather 
clumsy. 

I was reminded of this by having just discovered 
one of the oddest writer’s errors I ever remember 
to have seen. I had occasion to quote the text, 
from 1 Tim. vi. 10, that “the love of money is the 
root of all evil,” and, just as I was writing it out, 
some noise called off my attention. On looking 
again at the MS. I found, to my great surprise, 


“ 





that, instead of “ “ money, ” I had inadvertently 
written “woman.” I am glad the quotation did 
not go to press in thet remarkable form. 
Wa rer W. Sxzar. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Povsstn’s Toms.—In the church of 8. Lorenzo 
in Lucina, Rome, is the monument of Poussin, 
erected by Chateaubriand. Poussin is stated to 
have been born at Andely in 1594, and to have 
died at Rome in 1665. At the foot of the monu- 
ment are the following lines, from the pen of 
Chateaubriand : 

“ Parce Piis Lachrymis vivit Pusstanvs in urna; 

Vivere qui dederat nescius ipse mori ; 
Hic tamen ipse silet, si vis audire loquentem, 
Mirum est in tabulis, vivit et eloquitur.” 

James Henry Drxon. 


A Morro.—An American paper says that a 
rich tailor (a Mr. Nihil), wishing to sport a motto 
to his arms, was supplied with “ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit”! It was, however, soon laid aside, for un- 
classical customers translated it, “At Nihil’s 
nothing fits.” STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“Tue Mazerra,” a Tavern Siex.—In the 
mention made of this sign, in Hotten’s History of 
Signboards, it is stated that Byron’s “‘ Mazeppa’ is 
a great favourite, but, it must be confessed, its 
popularity has been greatly assisted by the circus” 
(p. 68). In connexion with this it may be noted 
that the original performer of the character of 
Mazeppa, when H. M. Milner’s famous equestrian 
drama of that name was first produced at Astley’s, 
on Easter Monday, 1831, was John George Cart- 
litch, who died at Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1875, 
aged eighty-two. In a notice of his death Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard says, “He played Mazeppa at 
Astley’s for three successive seasons, then took a 
public-house in Whitechapel, which he called ‘The 
Mazeppa,’ and, in 1835, suddenly emigrated to 
the United States.” Curnpert Bebe. 


Tuomas TaYLor, THE PLatonist.—In Fr aser’s 
Magazine for November last is an article on “ The 
Survival of Paganism,” in which it is stated, or 
perhaps I should rather say suggested, that Thomas 
Taylor, the Platonist, was the author of a pamphlet, 
published in 1789, entitled A New System of Re- 
ligion. I am interested in all that relates to Tay- 
lor, and shall be glad to know what authority 
there is for attributing this work to him. It is 
not, I think, mentioned as his in any of the pub- 
lished lists of his writings, nor have I seen it 
attributed to him elsewhere. The gentleman who 
contributed the life of Taylor to the Penny Oyelo- 
pedia told me that the list of his works therein 
was, he was certain, accurate, as it was taken down 
from his own lips. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Mauor, Brigg. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Kine’s Cuaret, Campripce.—The stained glass 
in the tracery lights of the side windows of King’s 
College Chapel is believed (for reasons which I 
need not go into now) to have been put up about 
1516, or a little earlier. It has the arms of 
Henry VIII., encircled with the garter, in the 
head of each window, and the following badges 
and initials (arranged in order of frequency of 
occurrence) :—Lancaster rose; hawthorn bush ; 
porteullis ; fleur-de-lis; u. E. (for Henry VIL. 
and Elizabeth of York); Tudor rose ; H. R. ; rose 
en soleil ; u. K. (for Henry VIII. and Katharine 
of Aragon); pomegranate, occurring twice only. 
The hawthorn bush occurs more than fifty times, 
simply as a green bush ; but in seven instances it 
is “fructed proper,” 7.¢., it has five red berries on 
it, which are so large in proportion to the size of 
the bush as to look like red roses, and in seven 
other instances an exactly similar bush has white 
fruit or blossoms on it. What can this be? Is it 
likely that in the early years of Henry VIII. 
a white rose bush would appear in the windows of 
a royal college, which were paid for by the execu- 
tors of Henry VII.? What other instances are 
there of the rose en soleil being used as a royal 
badge at that time? I believe it was used-by the 
houses both of Lancaster and York. In this case 
the outline is gold on a white shield. In the 
tracery of the east window (supposed to be of the 
date of 1527), along with Lancaster and Tudor 
roses, portcullises, fleurs-de-lis, H. E., H. K., H. R., 
and the arms of Henry VIIL., are two gold ostrich 
feathers, each with an escroll bearing the words, 
“Ich Dien.” They answer to the description of 
the feathers on the tomb of Arthur Tudor in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, as having “their tips curling 
over instead of bending to the sinister” (Boutell’s 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular, second edition, 
1863, p. 234). Can any one explain why they 
should have been used at that date, when there 
was no Prince of Wales, other than the king? 
The initials H. K. are crowned (in one.instance), so 
that the glass must be later than 1509 ; besides 
which, the contract with the glaziers for the glass 
of this window (among others) is dated April 30, 
1526, and the style of the glass in the tracery 
lights corresponds with that in the lower lights. 
This is not the case with the side windows, where 
the glass in the tracery lights is all of one charac- 
ter, and is evidently earlier than the rest. 

Among the coats of arms behind the stalls in 
the same chapel (which were put there early in the 
Seventeenth century) is that of the University of 
Oxford, with the words “saPreNTLa®’ ET PALICI- 





TATIS” (sic) on the book. Edmonson (1780) gives 
the words as “ Sapientia, Felicitas,” adding :— 

“N.B.—For some years last past those words have 
been omitted, and the following substituted in their 
stead, viz., Dominus illuminatio mea.” 

Can any one say when and by what authority 
this change was made ? * C. J. Evans. 

Ovington Rectory, Thetford. 

[* See “ N. & Q.,” 5” S. iv. 487, and ante, p. 115.) 


CaLaPin—baptized as Calixe—Othman, son of 
the Emperor Murdd IL, who died a.p, 1450.— 
What became of Calapin? Did he join his haif- 
brother Yusaf, Adil Shah, the founder of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty of Bija-pur in Southern India? and 
was he the brother seen at Vienna by Cuspinian, 
physician to the Emperor Maximilien I. 1— Histoire 
des Turcs, par M. Bavdier de Languedoc, 1641, 
p. 65 ; History of the Mahrattas, by E. 8. Waring, 
1810, p. 32. E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Lavy Smits : “ Peconcy.”—A lady friend has 
sent me the following :— 

‘A Spettinc Bezr.—The East Anglian Times reports 
a curious decision by the chairman of a spelling bee held 
at Lowestoft. The competitors had been reduced to 
three, and the competition was for the first prize. The 
interrogator gave the word ‘ piquancy,’ which a lady 
spelt correctly, while a schoolmaster spelt it ‘ peconcy.’ 
The word having been explained, the schoolmaster said 
he had not understood it, though he knew it perfectly 
well, because the interrogator mispronounced it. The 
chairman was called on to decide, and he ruled that the 
interrogator had pronounced the word properly after 
the French manner, and he decided in favour of the 
schoolmaster! The result was that the candidate who 
spelt the word correctly did not get the first prize ; and 
the candidate who put seven letters together, which 
formed no word to be found in the recognized diction- 
aries, was declared by the chairman the winner of the 
first prize. The prize was a gift, by Lady Smith, of 
books, in which she had written her name, and the 
reason of the gift; and the schoolmaster, on being pre- 
sented with the books, said that moment was the 
proudest of his life.” 

This has great interest for me, as showing the 
lively interest which Lady Smith of Lowestoft, 
who will on May 11 next complete her 103rd 
year, takes in what is going on around her. I 
send this for the purpose of asking any of your 
Suffolk readers what is the meaning of the word 
peconcy, for spelling which the schoolmaster got 
the prize. Wa Ge a 


Tne “Dersy Day.”—Newspaper correspon- 
dents have been much exercised by the fact that 
there is a discrepancy between the calendar full 
moon and the actual full moon immediately pre- 
ceding Easter Day. A similar perplexity occurs 
with regard to the incidence of the Derby Day 
this year. Usually the Derby Day is the Wed- 
nesday following Trinity Sunday. This year 
it falls on the Wednesday before Whit Sun- 
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day. Can any correspondent tell us the rule by 
which the time of Epsom races is fixed? It is 
certainly a singular fact that the great English 
horse race should depend on the seasons of the 
Church’s year. E. Leaton BLEenxinsorr. 


Rev. Wituam Nicnotts, c. 1709: Rev. Ep- 
munp Massey, M.A., c. 1722.—I shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers can furnish me with 
any biographical particulars of these two divines. 
The former published in 1709 a sermon on the 
death of her Majesty’s royal consort, Prince George 
of Denmark, preached at St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 
The latter preached a sermon before the Lord 
Mayor, Dec. 8, 1721, which was afterwards pub- 
lished, in which he was described as “ Lecturer of 
St. Alban, Wood Street.” Was he a Cheshire man 
by birth, his name being so common in that 
county ? F. S. A. 

Tue GrecoriAN or New Sryte commenced 
in several countries in Europe in 1582, but in 
England the Old Style was retained till 1752, 
when it was altered to the New Style by Act of 
Parliament (24 G. II, c. 23). Which style 
between these dates did the Catholics in England 
observe for Easter and their festivals ? 


C. J. E. 


Caprain Foorr, or tue Sea Horse.—This 
officer was at Naples in 1799, and signed the 
famous capitulation which Nelson afterwards 
annulled. Have any memoirs of his ever been 
published ? They would throw a new light perhaps 
on that period. Epax. 


ConvENTUAL CATHEDRAL CHURCHES ON THE 
ConTINENT IN THE Mippie Acrs.—Can any one 
furnish a complete list of the above ? They are 
very few in number ; I know only of that of Mon- 
reale, in Sicily. W. A. B. Cooxiner. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Swart Te_ecrapus.—Captain Richard F. Bur- 
ton, in his El Medinah and Meccah, speaks of 
Americans believing “in mediums, in snail tele- 
graphs, and spirit-rappings.” Of the first and the 
last we have heard more than enough, but what 
are “ snail telegraphs” ? A. © ¥.®, 

“Rixersc tHE Bason.”—What is meant by 
this expression? It is twice referred to in the | 
churchwardens’ accounts, Kingston-on-Thames, for | 
the year 1573, thus :—“ Paide to a boye of the 
house for ringing a bason, iid.” W. Cuarman. 

Waverley House, Kingston. 





“WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE STANDS.” 
—On what grounds is the authorship of this hymn 
claimed for Michael Bruce in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, revised and enlarged edition? It is there 
numbered 201. I have always heard that it was 





one of the Rev. John Logan’s compositions, and 
in a note on p. 354 of vol. i. of his Sermons (Edin- 
burgh, 1807), it is distinctly ascribed to him :— 
“ This paraphrase of Hebrews iv. 14, and likewise the 
hymn which eloses the following Evening Service, are 
taken from that collection, and both of them were com- 
osed by the author of these sermons. See Mr. Logan’s 
?0ems, published in 1781.” 
The other hymn alluded to begins,— 
“The hour of my departure ’s come,” 
and is at the end of the volume, at the detail 
given of the service of a Communion Sunday, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of Scotland. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tne Heiwerserc Ton.— Where may an account 
of this huge vat be found ? J. E. B. 


“Porms on SuBsEcTS CHIEFLY DEVOTIONAL.” 
By Theodosia.—In 1759 or 1760 was published 
this work. The Monthly Review for 1760 speaks 
very highly of the poems, which, however, are in 
the artificial style of the last century, to judge by 
the extracts given. Who was Theodosia ? 

H. Bower. 

Prescotr’s ‘“ History Purr II. or 
Spary.”—Was this work ever completed? If so, 
by whom is the complete edition published? 
Bentley’s goes no further than the death of Isa- 
bella, in 1568. Routledge’s, which professes to be 
complete, ends with the death of Anne of Austria, 
in 1580, eight years before the Armada. I do not 
know any other edition, but have no doubt there 
is one. Epwarp MartTIN. 


OF 


Portraits By Le Bruy.—I have in my pos- 
session two oil paintings. On the back of one is 
pasted a slip of paper, on which is written, 
“ Father of Louis XV., painted from life by Le 
Brun about the year 1700. Authenticated by Smith, 
of Lisle Stre et, London ”. and on the back of the 
other is a similar slip, with “Son of Louis XIV., 
painted from life by Le Brun about the year 1700. 
Authenticated,” &c., as above: I should be glad 
to know who Smith of Lisle Street was, or, I hope, 
is. I do not find his name in the present London 
Directory. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may be able to let me know if Mr. Smith is still 
alive, or, if not, whether he was, in his time, con- 
sidered an authority on these matters. By the 
appearance of these slips of paper and the style of 
the writing, they have evidently been affixed to 
the portraits a very long time. I may add that 
these pictures were in my late father’s possession 
for upwards of fifty years, I believe. J. N. B. 

[The gentlemen long honourably distinguished as “the 
Smiths of Lisle Street ” were known all over the world, 
and were pretty nearly infallible as authorities in art. 
Their establishment was a meeting-place of a morning 
for peers, peeresses, and others who were curious 
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especially as to old engravings. That pleasant feature of 
an olden time has passed away; but not so the brothers 
Smith, whose names are still on the list of the Society of 


Antiquaries. | 


Pite Famirty.—Can C. J. E. inform me from 
what source Sims obtains the statement that “the 
family came from co. Bucks”? I have copies from 
the Harleian MSS. mentioned by C. J. E., but I 
have not found any reference to Piles in co. Bucks. 

L. J. A. Pie. 

Maidstone. 


Arxswortn’s “ TrrpLExX Memorrar.”—Where 
can a copy of the above rare tract (by the Rev. 
W. Ainsworth, Halifax, about 1650) be found? 
Also, has any notice of Bishop Horsfall (Ossory 
or his family been published ? 

J. Horsratu-TurRNer. 

Idle, Leeds. 

Tacuentus.—I have a copy of “ Otto Tache- 
nius, his Hippocrates Chymicus,” “cum Clavis,” 
1690, printed at the “ Bible,” Newgate Street. Is 
it of any antiquarian value? If so, a correct reading 
of the title-page will oblige, as in my copy a part 
is torn off, and I wish to repair. CHEM. 


“Tue Goop Motuer Reapine A Srory.”—I 
have a print entitled as above. 
“Tnsinuate Truth disguis’d by Fiction’s Veil, 

They “ill leave their Play & listen to y* Tale. 
“Emma Crewe, Delin'. Cc. W. White, Sculp*. 
“Publish* by C. W. White, March, 1783, Stafford Row, 

Pim! co.” 
Is anything known of the artist ? 
E. T. M. WALKER. 





Chace Cottage, Enfield. 


Tae Mivirary Kyicuts or Wixpsor were 
founded a.p. 1349, according to the Army List. 
I wish to know their arms, crest, and motto. I 
have, in vain, looked through Burke’s knight- 
hoods, heraldic books, and cyclopwdias, without 
finding them even mentioned. 

Ricuarp Hemmine. 


Tne “Carmacnote.”—I much-want the music 
of the Carmagnole, sung and danced during the 
Revolution ; M. Gausseron has already given us 
the words (5" §. ii. 169). H. 


Arystern MSS.—A number of old MSS., for- 
merly at Arnstein Abbey, near Nassau a. d. Lahn, 
Germany, are said to be preserved at the British 
Museum—among them a Life of Ludwig, the last 
Count of Arnstein, written, as is believed, by an 
Arnstein monk, named Lunand or Luvand, to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century. None of 
the names mentioned is to be found in the indexes 
to the Catalogues of MSS. at the British Museum. 
Can any one say when and how the Arnstein MSS. 
came into the British Museum, or give any other 
information on the subject ? W. V. 











Replies. 


THE VULGATE, PROV. XXVL. 8. 
(5™ 8. iv. 294, 414.) 

The explanation of Prov. xxvi. 8 is to be found 
in Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, ch. v. sect. iL, 
vol. viii. p. 158, Eden’s edition :— 

“ ¢ He that giveth honour to a fool,’ saith Solomen, ‘is 
like him that bindeth a stone in a sling.’ So we read it, 
but so it is not easy to tell the meaning. The vulgar 
Latin reads it, ‘ As he that throws a stone into the heap 
of Mercury, so is he that giveth honour to a fool,’ and 
so the proverb is easy. For the Gentiles did of old wor- 
ship Mercury by throwing stones at him. Now, giving 
honour to a fool is like throwing a stone at Mercury, 
that is, a strange and unreasonable act : for as the throw- 
ing of stones is against all natural and reasonable way of 
worship and religion, and is against the way of honour, 
so is a fool as strange and unfit a person to receive it. 
But when Rabbi Manasses threw stones at Mercury, in 
contempt and defiance of the image and the false god, 
he was questioned for idolatry, and paid his liberty in 
exchange for his outward worship of what he seeretly 
hated : but by his external act he was brought to judg- 
ment, and condemned for his hypocrisy. This is the 
case of every one that, ina state of sin, comes to the 
holy eacrament: he comes to receive the bread of God, 
and throws a stone at him; he pretends worship, and 
secretly hates him ; and no man must come hither, but 
all that is within him, and all that is without, must be 
symbolical to the nature and holiness of the mysteries, 
to the designs and purposes of God.” 

The Septuagint Version agrees with the Au- 
thorized Version “ sling.” 

Gesenius, in his Lexieon, translates the Hebrew 
margema, “‘a heap of stones,” and this phrase, 
“asa bag of gems in a heap of stones”; adding, “a 
proverbial expression, similar to St. Matt. vii. 6.” 
He supposes the Septuagint “sling” to be derived 


| from the meaning which the Hebrew root has, “to 


cast stones.” 

Coverdale has, “as yf a man dyd cast a precious 
stone vpon a galous.” 

The Geneva Version, “as the closing up of a 
precious stone in an heape of stones.” 

The Bishops’ Bible, “that is even as if a man 
would binde a stone in a sling,” with this note, 
“Or would hide a precious stone in an heape of 
stones. 

Our version has a marginal reading, “ Or as he 
that putteth a precious stone in an heap of stones.” 
It seems to be derived from the Bishops’ Bible, so 
far as the above cited versions. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“ Mira metamorphosis, balists in'acervum Mer- 
curii,” observes a learned divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his comment on these words, and in 
elucidation further writes :— 

“Ceetertm ex Hebre& voce 27712, Mercurius ille, 
ob vocum non dissimilem plan? sonum. prodiit. Quid 
autem conjunctim acerrus Mercurii in h&c versione 
denctet, erudit? Seldenus in Syntag. 2, de diis Syriis 
edisserit ; & sacro nimirum ritu id fuisse, et ab 
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Orientali cultu. Erant (inquit) apud priscos éppato: 
Adgot, seu lapidum acervi Mercuriales, seu {ppaia, viis 
publicis et compitis ad itinera demonstranda congesti, 
quos transeuntes viatores crebro lapidum jactu in 
Mercurii honorem augebant. Mercurius enim, id est, 
Hermes, viarum preses erat, et ivddioc dictus, quem 
maxim? superim fore iratum, si quis viam erranti 
comiter non monstraverit, canit Theocritus Idyll. «¢.” 

So striking, indeed, is the variation of the 
Vulgate from the original, that the question arises, 
Where did the translator obtain his idea? St. 
Jerome appears to have been misled by, and too 
hastily adopted, the gloss of this proverb in the 
Talmud. 

AW PIA Ke oN wn Idan 
op ax pms 

“The master who teaches the law to a pupil 
who is unworthy (of instruction) is (acts) as if 
he threw a stone at a stone statue consecrated 
to Mercury.” Aben-Ezra would give to 7327 the 
meaning of 229%, “ purple,” and to 13% that of “ an 
ordinary stone,” and render it thus: “A bag of 
common stones on purple cloth is the same as con- 
ferring honour on a fool.” For, as nothing is so 
displaced as a stone on a piece of fine (imperial) 
purple cloth, so are honours ill placed when be- 
stowed upon a fool. 

The sense of the marginal translation in our 
Bible seems clear and correct :—‘‘ As he who 
putteth a (precious) stone in a heap of stones.” 
Accordingly, the sense would be—to confer honour 
on a fool is as if one threw a bag of diamonds on a 
heap of common stones. Luther’s version, there- 
fore, of Edelstein, “‘a precious stone,” and Raben- 
stein, “‘a common black stone,” is not far wide of 
the mark. 

The proverb itself has its equivalent in the 
expression in Matthew vii. 6 :—M») dare 7d dyvov 
Tos Kvoi, pnde BdAnre tods papyapitas ipov 
éutpoobev twv yoipwv—“ Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine.” Compare also Proverbs ix. 8 
xxiii. 9. Witiiam Prart. 

Conservative Club. 


Dr. Adam Clarke’s conjecture is not original. 
Tirinus, quoted by Poole in the Synopsis Critt- 
corum, says :— 

“* Hieronymus alludit ad acervos lapidum quos gentiles 
olim Mercurio, viarum duci, in triviis haud procul ab ejus 
statuis accumulabant, ut in honorem Dei istius vias ab 
offendiculis expurgarent,”’ &c. 

Grotius, also cited by Poole, supports this ex- 
planation. Such heaps of stones as those referred 
to above were called €ppaxes. 

Jerome and other interpreters probably shared 
Mr. Oakvey’s despair of arriving at the true 
meaning of the proverb, and strove to make it 
intelligible by referring it to a custom with which 
their readers would be familiar :— 

* Quale est cultum exhibere Mercurio, tale est stulto 





deferre honorem ; utrumque videlicet zque impium, ab- 
surdum et vanum.” 

The Geneva Bible translates :— 

“ As the closing vp of a precious stone in an heape of 
stones, so is he that giueth giory to a foole.” 

On a similar rendering Poole notes in loc. :— 

“Perinde facit qui stulto gloriam impertitur, ac si 
lapidem pretiosum una cum pala ejus poneret in congerie 
lapidum vulgarium ubi ignoretur et proculcetur.” 

In the “una cum pala ejus” of this note we 
have an evident link with the rendering of our own 
version, “funda” being translatable either as a 
sling or the bezel of a ring. 

Ludovicus de Dieu attempts to get over the 
difficulty by rendering the passage— 

“ Sicut scrupulus lapidis in acervo lapidum est,” 
and explains :— 

“ H.e. in magnum acervum conjectus nec conspicitur, 
nec quicquam acervo addit : ita, si gloriam tribuas stulto, 
nihil inde ad eum accedit, nec conspicua est in ipso.” 

To give but one more conjecture, cited also by 
Poole :— 

“Lapis hic poni potest pro pondere certo, qui ipse 
sane lapis perditur inutiliter, si ad indignum hunc pro- 
jiciatur locum.” 

This interpretation Matthew Henry adopts in 
his notes on the verse in question, and adds yet 
another explanation, or rather guess, to those re- 
ferred to above. He says :— 

“ Honour is not seemly for a fool; here he shows that 
it is lost and thrown away upon him ; asif a man should 
throw a precious stone, or a stone fit to be used in weigh- 
ing, into a heap of common stones, where it would be 
buried, and of no use; it is as absurd as if a man should 
dress up a stone in purple, so others.” 

Jonnson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Mr. Maruew will find an erudite discursus 
among the writings of Blanco White. The refer- 
ence will be found in Doblado’s Letters, in the 
Evidences against Catholicism, or in Mr. Thoms’s 
Biography of Blanco White. A curious doubt 
arises about acervus Mercurit. Was St. Jerome 
copying from an earlier rendering? was the mis- 
take, if any, his own? or, lastly, was he using 
some antiquarian or rhetorical Latin equivalent 
for the certainly dark Hebraism ? H. D. 

New University Club, London, 8.W. 





"Hén (5™ S. iv. 443, 494 ; v. 17, 72, 113, 170.)— 
If we enter upon the collateral issues of this ques- 
tion, of course there will be discussion without end. 

I do not wish to regard chs. 102 and 103 as con- 
tiguous in point of time; for the fact that the 
events which occurred in the intermediate six 
years are not recounted until after the end of the 
war with the Helots is just that which proves my 
case. If the incidents had been related in their 
natural order, no 15 would have been needed. 
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But as the affair of Naupactus is recorded by 
anticipation, it is necessary for the historian to 
explain that the hatred which he represented in 
the previous chapter as smouldering must be re- 
garded in this (103rd) chapter as burst into a 
flame. This instance, therefore, I hold to be a 
strong corroboration of our theory that 7j5y denotes 
consummation. I can hardly see how, if 75y be in- 
terpreted as relating to the “ immediate past,” the 
passage will have any significance at all. 

Our sole object in communicating with “N. & Q.” 
on this word was to supply a theory, and leave 
individuals to prove its truth in particular in- 
stances. But Mr. Tew asserts that Jelf’s Greek 
Grammar and Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon contain 
all and more than we have given. 

The last part of the charge I admit ; for in both 
of these books there is certainly much more about 
the word than ever we had to say. 

It is the first part that I object to. So far from 
giving all, I hold that Liddell and Scott and Jelf 
only give part of our theory. 

I. Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. Here no abstract 
idea of the word which would apply toevery instance 
is given at all ; and even supposing that some such 
idea existed in the mind of him who wrote the 
article, guiding him in his various interpretations, 
the phrase “immediate past” (to which I can 
assign little meaning) shows that his conception of 
the word was different from ours. 

II. Jelf’s Greek Grammar. Here an abstract 
idea is given. It is :—“ The immediate [I quote 
from the second edition] and momentary presence 
of that which is spoken of, without any notion of 
duration.” Now, if Mr. Tew is to keep to his 
original assertion, he will be compelled to regard 
this only as a paraphrastic way of expressing the 
idea of consummation. The truth of the case is 
that this definition of 2j3y is intended to contrast 
with a definition of viv given just before, to which 
Mr. Jelf ascribes the notion of the “continuance 
of something present.” In my opinion he failed to 
perceive the distinction between the two words. 

_ If, therefore, the fundamental definitions given 
in these two books differ from ours, how can the 
application to instances be the same ? 

In conclusion, I will add that “the famous 
Cambridge scholar” is Mr. G. S. Walker, who 
edited the book, Corpus Poetarum Latinorum ; 
also that the original signature DuwELMeEnsEs in- 
cluded a dear friend, who through absence and 
illness was only able to help me in the first article 
on this subject. DUNELMENSIS. 


. Curious Errors CAUSED BY Homonyrmy : 

Boynevur” (5 S. iv. 483; v. 155.)--Dr. Cnar- 
Nock makes short work with M. Camus and his 
authorities as to this derivation. Nothing is easier 
than the assertion that “ it is questionable whether 





any of the philologists cited are of much authority 
on matters etymological.” As these authorities 
comprise the names of Max.Miiller, Littré, Brachet, 
and others of no mean fame, it is rather too much 
to expect that their conclusions are to be sum- 
marily set aside by an unsupported assertion 
couched in not very courteous terms. The ques- 
tion is worth a little further examination. 

It is quite true that the older etymologists de- 
rive heur, bonheur, malheur, from hora. Ménage 
says, sub voc. Heur, “De hora. Parceque les 
astrologues font dépendre le bonheur du moment 
de la naissance, que les Latins ont appellé hora.” 
Charles de Bouvelles observes, “ Heur, id est pros- 
peritas: ab hora pendet.” Saumaise, Climac- 
teriques, p. 247, “Hora sepe pro horoscopo.” 
“Quod in idiomate Romanitatis infimz mansit ut 
bona hora pro bona genitura . .. et mala hora 
pro infortunio.” These writers forgot, or never 
knew, that words have a history, and it was left 
for the modern school of philologists, by carefully 
tracing back every derivative to its radical, to 
arrive at the truth in inquiries of this kind. 
Adopting this principle, we find that the old French 
form is bon-a-ir, the a-iir being a contracted form 
of au(g)ur-iwm. 

M. Camvs is strictly correct in his statements, 
but a few words in confirmation may be permitted. 
All Latin words of the first declension—so fur as I 
know, without exception—in passing into French, 
retain the feminine gender; hora thus becomes 
heure. Heur, however, is masculine, and can only 
be accounted for by a different genealogy. We 
have bonne heure in French, which has a very 
different signification from bonheur. In Italian 
buon’ ora means much the same as bonne heure, 
but buon’ uria has the same meaning as bonheurs, 
good fortune. Brachet explains the problem very 
clearly : “ Augurium, se réduisant & a(g)urium, 
par la chute du g medial, donna l’ancien frangais 
a-iir, aur, adoucissant a en e devint eiir, puis eur: 
d’oui la forme moderne heur par la prosthése d’un 
h,” which was doubtless added from a false ana- 
logy with hora. He continues :— 

“Les savants qui ont tiré heur de hora ont commis 
une grosse erreur, parceque hora ne pouvait donner 
qu’un monosyllabe (heure),terminé par un ¢ correspon- 
dant 4 l’a final du mot latin; le mot eiir, aiir, ne peut 
venir de hora, puisqu’il est dissyllabique et terminé par 
une consonne.” 

Littré’s statement is the same in substance with 
quotations, ¢.g., “ Eiirs, servirs et talens me por- 
ront encor valoir” (twelfth century). “Joie 
d’amour, si bon eiir mi maine” (fourteenth cen- 
tury). “Hercules, estendue sa main, dist qu’il 
acceptoit bien celi aiir” (fourteenth century). 
Compare with these, Wallon aweure, ura, Pro- 
vencal aiiros, Old French eiireux for heureux. 
A little consideration will, I think, clearly show on 
which side the balance inclines. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
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“Tae Ancient Martner ” (5™ §. v. 89, 174.) 
—The verse required is the tenth of part iii. in the 
original printed copy, not the eleventh ; but it 
would have followed the present tenth verse if 
retained. With the context, here it is :— 

** Are those her ribs, thro’ which the sun 
Did peer, as thro’ a grate? 
And are those two all, ail her crew, 
That woman and her mate? 
** His bones were black ” (see ante, p. 174). 
** Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her \ocks were yellow as gold: 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
And she was far liker Death than he; 
Her flesh made the still air cold.” 

Next verse remained unaltered (except a change 
of the tense, from “ whistled” into “ whistles”), 
and then, instead of the wonderful lines— 

** The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark; 
With far-heard whisper o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark,” 
—there had been these following stanzas :— 
“ A gust of wind,” &c. (see ante, p. 175). 
** With never a whisper in the sea, 
Off darts the spectre-ship ; 
While clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Almost between the tips. 
*“ One after one by the horned moon,” Xe. 

The various alterations throughout are interest- 
ing. My copy is the third edition of Lyrical 
Ballads, dated 1802, vol. i. pp. 158-9. The name 
of W. Wordsworth alone is on the title-page, but 
in the Preface he acknowledges “the assistance of 
a friend, who furnished me with the poems of the 
Ancient Mariner, the Foster-Mother’s Tale, the 
Nightingale, and the poem entitled Love.” Fresh 
attraction may be lent to the Ancient Mariner by 
the new series of illustrations executed by Gustz.ve 
Doré ; but to many of us there had been true en- 
joyment afforded by Sir Noel Paton’s elegant out- 
lines, and the still earlierand most masterly studies 
both drawn and engraved by David Scott, R.S.A., 
twenty-five folio outline-plates, bearing date 1837, 
a work not easily equalled. J. W. £E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Tae Use or tHe Pasrorat Starr (5™ §. v. 
69.)— Whether a bishop who has resigned his see 
should use a pastoral staff I cannot say, but I should 
be inclined to look upon a pastoral staff as an em- 
blem of a bishop’s office rather than of his particu- 
lar charge over a diocese. The case of a Roman 
Catholic coadjutor bishop is rather different. Such 
a bishop is, I believe, always titular bishop of some 
see in partibus infidelium, and his right toa pastoral 
staff might, therefore, rest upon his titular charge. 
As a matter of fact, I saw the coadjutor of the 
Archbishop of Paris, who is one of the Canons of 
Notre Dame, officiate at the Corpus Christi festival 
at Notre Dame in 1874, and he had a pastoral 





staff ; but then he is “ Bishop of Cerame,” and this 
may have entitled him to it. An English bishop- 
suffragan has undoubtedly a right to a pastoral 
staff, if a diocesan bishop has ; for the Ordinal of 
1549 directs the archbishop to hand the pastoral 
staff to the bishop during the consecration, and no 
exception to this ceremony is ordered to be made 
in the case of a bishop-suffragan. I mention this, 
as an English bishop-suffragan is more of a parallel 
to a Roman Catholic coadjutor bishop than-a 
“returned colonial.” T. M. F. 


If, as I take it, the pastoral staff is a symbol of 
office, and not of order, a “returned colonial 
bishop,” or a bishop who has resigned his see, has 
no manner of right to use it. A symbol necessarily 
implies something symbolized. What then does 
the pastoral staff, a symbol borrowed from the 
shepherd’s crook, symbolize but a flock to tend? 
“ A returned colonial bishop ” or a bishop who has 
resigned his office has no longer a flock to tend, 
consequently, as far as I can see, he has no right 
to the symbol which implies the tending of a flock. 
Apropos of this, when a bishop, home or colonial, 
resigns his see, he ceases to quarter the arms of 
that see with his own, and to designate himself by 
its name. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


According to the Catholic rite, a bishop must 
not use the pastoral staff out of his diocese without 
the permission of the ordinary of the diocese. A 
coadjutor bishop would use it for consecrations, 
ordinations, and the like. See Ceremoniale Epis- 
coporum, i. cap. xvii. n. 5; Catalani Comm. in 
Cerem. Epise., i. p. 271; and Decretum Congre- 
Rituum, 1 Sept., 1607, in 
3racharen. The Pope is the only bishop who does 
not use a pastoral staff. ©. J. &. 


qationis Sacrorum 


“Tue Practice or Pretiz” (5% §,. v. 47.)— 
Bishop Bayly’s little book was translated into the 
language of the Indians of Massachusetts by John 
Eliot. The translation was printed at Cambridge 
(Mass.) in 1665, in a small octavo of about 400 
pages, with the title— 

“ Manitowompae Pomantamoonk : Sampwshanau Chris- 
tianoh Uttoh woh an Pomantog wussikkitteshonat God.” 

A second edition was printed at the same place 
in 1685. The first is one of the rarest of the books 
printed for the Indians of New England. A copy 
of it was advertised for sale by Mr. B. Quariteh 
in 1874 for 901., and found an American purchaser, 
I believe. Eliot completed his Indian version of 
the Bible in 1663, and his next work was a trans- 
lation of Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. But 
Baxter was less popular in the England of 1663 
than he had been in the England of 1659, 
and the Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians, of which Robert Boyle was the new 
president, advised Mr. Eliot to give a place next 
the Bible to The Practice of Piety, in preference 
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toany work of Baxter’s. The suggestion came too 
late, for the Call was already printed. Baxter 
alludes to this in the Narrative of his Life and 
Times (pt. i. p. 115) :— 

“Though it was here thought prudent to begin with 
The Practice of Piety, because of the envy and distaste of 
the times against me, he (Mr. Eliot] had finished [the 
translation of the Cali] before that advice came to him.” 

The first American edition of The Practice of 
Piety (in the English language) was printed at 
Boston in 1716, 12mo., pp. 430, and is\ called the 
53rd edition. The title of a Boston edition of 


1718 is in the Catalogue of the Library of Brown 


University (Providence, R.I.), which may be that 
of 1716 with a new title-page. Ihave “ the 15th 
edition,” “ printed for Iohn Hodgets, 1624” (12mo., 
pp. 812, and 11 prelim. leaves), and “the 57th 
edition,” “ London, printed for D. Midwinter at 
the ‘Three Crowns,’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1728.” The engraved title is the same, that is, 
printed from the same block, in both these editions, 
On the emblems at the right and left of the title 
are, one on each side, the letters “I. H.” (in the 
edition of 1728 the “I” is indistinct). These are 
the initials of the publisher in 1624, John Hodgets ; 
but they are also the initials of John Handson, 
who printed the “Amsterdam” edition, without 
date, mentioned by your correspondent J. O., and 
of John Hart, printer of the Edinburgh edition of 
1630. co. Bo 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Sir Atex. Gorpon (5 §, v. 149.)—Possessing 
a pamphlet entitled Inscriptions gravées sur les 
Monumens érigés & Waterloo, Bruxelles, 1838, I 
have had that for Sir A. Gordon traced, and now 
send it for the information of Brecuiy. It is in 
both French, and English :— 

LE CHAMP DE BATAILLE. 
Sacred to the memory 
of 
Lieut. Col. the hon. sir Alexander Gordon, 
Knight-Commander of the most honorable order of the 
Bath, 
Aide de Camp to Field-Marshal Duke of Wellington 
and third Brother to George Earl of Aberdeen, 


SUR 


Who in the twenty-ninth year of his ag 
terminated a short but glorious career 
; on the 18" of june 1815, 
whilst executing the orders of his great Commander 
bo in the Battle of Waterloo. 
Distinguished for gallantry and good conduct in the field 
he was honoured with repeated marks of approbation, 
; by the illustrious Hero, 
with whom he shared the dangers of every battle, 
in Spain, Portugal and France, 
and received the most flattering proofs of his confidence 
‘ on many trying occasions. 
His zeal and activity in the service obtained the reward 
of ten medals 
and the honourable distinction of the order of the Ba h. 
He was justly lamented by the Duke of Wellington 
in his public despatch 
as an officer of high promise 


e 


and a serious loss to the country. 
Nor less worthy of record for his virtues in private life, 

his unaffected respect for religion, 
his high sense of honour, 
his scrupulous integrity, 

and the most amiable qualities 
which secured the attachment of his friends, 

and the love of his own family. 

In testimony of feelings which no language can express, 
a disconsolate sister and five surviving brothers 
have erected this simple memorial 
to the object of their tenderest affection.” 


J. O. 


Tur Princess Sonreska (5" §, v. 9, 38, 94.)—In 
reference to the question raised in the editor’s note 
on p. 94—how the Princess was disguised—there 
is a very interesting letter in the Baron de 
Pollnitz’s Memoirs (1737, ii. p. 55), giving an 
account of her escape. The letter is dated from 
Rome, March 10, 1731. He says :— 

“ Having fixed on the day for carrying her off, and 
even appointed the hour, which was eleven at night, 
they got a young woman of the Princess's stature | Mrs. 
Misset’s maid] to pass through the guards in the anti- 
chamber, and to lie in the prisoner's bed, who for two 
days had pretended to be sick. The Princess put on the 
girl’s cloaths, and in that disguise went out of her apart- 
ment, passed through the guards, and went up to Misset, 
who gave a whistle opposite to the Convent, as had been 
agreed on beforehand, that she might know whom to 
apply to. The Princess was conducted to an Inn, and as 
it snow’d a great deal, and was very dirty and dark, she 
happen'd to step into a Slough ; one of her Shoes stuck 
so fast in the mud that she was obliged to leave it behind 
her, and to walk only with one Shoe on to the Inn. 
From thence, without giving herself time to change her 
stockings, she went, wet and draggled as she was, into a 
coach, where Mrs. Misset and Mr. Gaydon had the 
honour to sit with her. Wogan rode by the side of the 
coach, and Misset stay’d two hours longer at Jaspruck to 
see whether any discovery was made of the Princess’s 
flight....She travelled three days and nights successively 
without rest.” 

Pollinitz probably heard these details from the 
Princess or her immediate attendants. He was 
much charmed with her, and speaks of her fluent 
conversation in English, French, Polish, Italian, 
and German. 

In referring, ante, p. 38, to the Stuart papers, I 
ought to have added that the volume of these MSS., 
published by Mr. Glover, with her Majesty’s per- 
mission, in 1847, does not contain the letters relat- 
ing to the Princess Sobieska’s escape, which, I 
| believe, have not been printed. 

The inscriptions on the tombs at Rome and 
Frascati are all given by Pichot in the Histoire dé 

Charles Edouard, 1833. He observes that death 
| had at last terminated the rivalry between the 
kings by right and the kings in fact. The inscrip- 

tion on the Cardinal York’s medal, “ Henricus 
|nonus Angliz Rex Gratia Dei sed non voluntate 

Hominum,” of which, I believe, one was sent to 

the Prince Regent, was considered as a formal re- 
| nunciation of any contingent claim to royalty by 
| the last of the Stuarts. Epwarp So.ty. 
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Macavay’s New ZeALANpDER (5" §. v. 45.)— 
Mr. Warp’s interesting note traces back the his- 
tory of this distinguished personage further than 
I have yet seen it carried. Can any one supple- 
ment for me the following notes of the recurrence 
of the idea 7— 

1. Mr. Waron’s quotations. 

2. Volney’s Ruines des Empires (1791), c. ii. :— 

o pny ~ some traveller hereafter may sit down soli- 
tary on the banks of the Thames, the Seine, or the 
Zuyder Zee, and lament the departed ylory of a people 
now inurned, and their greatness changed into an empty 
name,” 

3. H. Kirke White, Time, 1803 (?):— 

“O’er her [Britain's] marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence : «nd the cry 
Of the low curlew and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows break alone the void. 
E’en as the savaze sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.” 


4. Mrs. Barbauld’s LHighteen 
Eleven (1812) :— 

“They [the Americans] of some broken turret [of Lon- 
don] mined by time 

The broken stair with perilous step shall climb, 

Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 

By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 

And choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey, 

Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way.” 

5. Shelley’s dedication to Peter Bell the Third, 
Dec. 1, 1819 :— 

“ In the firm expectation that, when London shall be 
an habitation of bitterns; when St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey shall stand, shapeless and nameless ruins, 
in the midst of an unpeopled marsh ; when the piers of 
Waterloo Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets of 
reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged shadows of their 
broken arches on the solitary stream ; some Transatlantic 
commentator will be weighing, in the scales of some 
new and now unimagined system of criticism, the re- 
spective merits of the Bells and the Fudges, and their 
historians, I remain,” &c. 

6. Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, Nov., 1824, 
review of Mitford's Greece :— 

“Travellers from distant regions...shall hear savage 
hymns chaunted to some mis-shapen idol over the ruined 
dome of our proudest temple; and shall see a single 
naked fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten 
thousand masts.” 

7. Capt. Marryat’s Frank Mildmay, 1829. 

The above references are taken from a cutting 
of which I have omitted to note the source and 
date. It looks like Atheneum type, &c. 

Morn. 


Hundred 


and 


The great increase of London and suggestions 
as to its approaching ruin were favourite subjects 
in the middle part of the last century. In a 
curious letter in the Westminster Journal for 
July 6, 1745, speaking of the probable decay of 
London, and the possible removal of the capital 
to Ireland, or even to Hanover, the writer says :— 





“ When I have been indulging in this thought, I have 
in imagination seen the Britons of some future century 
walking by the banks of the Thames, then overgrown 
with weeds, and rendered almost impassable with rub- 
bish. The father points out to his son where stood St, 
Paul's, the Monument, the Bank, the Mansion House, 
and other places of the first distinction, just as one 
traveller now shows another of less experience the ve- 
nerable ruins of pagan Rome.” 

The journals and magazines of that period con- 
tain many other similar pictures of the future 
desolation of London. Epwarp So.ity. 


“ Persona” (5 §. v. 108) and mpdcwzov have 
no element incommon. The former is composed 
of the preposition per, which is connected with the 
Greek wepi, repdw, mépos, tpiapar, &c., the Eng- 
lish fare, ferry, &c., and of a stem sdn, from the 
Sanskrit and original root svan, from which root 
come sin-us and sén-are. The difference in the 
quantity of the o has been advanced as an argument 
against connecting persdna with sdn-us and sdn-are, 
but the late philological discovery of the “ vowel- 
scales” satisfactorily demonstrates the connexion. 
Schleicher (Comparative Grammar, i. 62, Bendall’s 
translation) says: “ Not unfrequently 0 is a step- 
formation from a, especially beside o—=a,” and 
proceeds to instance persona. See also Corssen, 
Aussprache der Lateinischen Sprache, i. 482, ii 
64; and Ferrar, Comparative Grammar of San- 
skrit, Greek, and Latin, i. 117. Ilpécwzov has 
for its first member the preposition zpés, which is 
identical with the Sk. prati, and is seen in the 
Latin pol-lingo, por-ricio, pos-sideo, pd-no (see 
Curtius’s Greek Etymology, i. 354, translated by 
Messrs. Wilkins and England). In the -wov we 
recognize the stem oz, which we meet in dYomat, 
dupa (=dr-pa), and Aiolic orma (eye). “Ox, 
however, is not the original form, as we see by 
comparing the Sk. aksham, Latin oc-ulys, German 
auge, and Gr. éc0a¢ (=oxye, from a stem oxt). 
The original x (preserved in Hesychius’s word dxxos) 
has been labialized into xz. Labialism is well and 
interestingly explained and exemplified by Peile 
(Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology), or 
may be studied in Curtius. Thus persona and 
mpoowrov are as separate and distinct as two 
words may be. In conclusion, were it not for the 
prevalent ignorance of philology, the suggestion 
that a dental nasal could, under any circumstances, 
possibly interchange with a hard labial, would be 
beneath notice. F. B. Jevons. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


“Prerry ” (3 §. vii. 453 ; viii. 7, 57, 98, 137, 
197.) —When this word was under consideration, 
it was not remarked that this is one of the words 
that clearly show a transition in our language. 
Thirty years ago my father used to speak of “a 
pretty action” and “a pretty letter.” These ex- 
pressions appeared to me then to have an antl- 
quated air, and I did not adopt them, and now 
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could not use them without affectation. May I 
suggest that there are other words that should 
now be noted as in course of changing their mean- 
ing, and that a record of them will be of great 
interest and value in future times? 

Jostan Miuuer, M.A. 


Tue Giant Movtineav (5 §. v. 108.)—H. K. 
will find the story of the Ram in Count Hamilton’s 
Fairy Tales. H. W 


“THERE ARE ELMS AND ELMS” (5™ §. v. 168.) 
—“Tl ya fagots et fagots.” Sganarelle, in Moliére’s 
Médecin malgré Lui. This is the earliest example 
I know of the construction. 

Mortimer CoLtins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“Tl y a fagots et fagots.” Whether Moliére 
was the inventor of this phrase I never knew. 
Doubtless some one of the valuable French com- 
mentaries on the great dramatist will be found to 
supply the desired information. 

ALFRED AINGER. 


I have met with a similar phrase to this two or 
three times in old writers, but I can only refer 
JABeEz to one passage at present. In Arber’s re- 
print of Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie, 
1586, p. 22, he will find : “ Then began there to 
grow a distinction and great diuersity betweene 
makers and makers.” T. C. 

Halifax. 


This mode of expression is borrowed from the 
French, among whom it is common enough. I be- 
lieve the first person who introduced it into England 
was 8. G. O. in the Times. His letter was on 
“Stealing and Stealing.” I cannot give the date. 

E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


TITLE oF EMPEROR GIVEN TO THE SOVEREIGNS 
or Exeianp (5 §. v. 180.)—I would refer Mr. 
Bower to Appendix B of Mr. Freeman’s History 
of the Norman Conquest, vol. i., where, besides 
many early instances of this application of the 
title “ Emperor,” he will find numerous later cases 
mentioned, specially with reference to Elizabeth. 
Mr. Freeman’s latest case is Queen Anne, 1706. 
I have collected a few other instances, a list of 
which was given in “N. & Q.” (4"S. xii. 351). 
I have since come across one or two more. 

1. In 35 Henry VIII. c. i., entailing the crown 
on Mary and Elizabeth, the phrase “ imperial 
crown ” is found. 

2. In 1 Eliz. c. iii. we hear of the “imperiall 
and royall estate, place, croune, and dignitie of this 
reallme.” 

3. Ducange, s.v. “Imperator,” asserts that Ste- 
phen is called “imperator” in a charter of 1136 
“ ex chartul. Cluniac.” 

Ducange also gives several cases in which the 





Capetian kings of France are called by the im- 
perial title, to which I may add one more—a 
capitulation between France and the Porte of 
1604 (cited in Wheaton’s International Law), 
which has the expression ‘‘ Empereur de France.” 
W. A. B. Coorrper. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Sir James Batrovur, Lyon Kine (5™ §. v. 
167.)—In Mr. George Seton’s valuable and in- 
teresting work on the Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas, 
1863), there is given a series of biographical 
notices of the Lyon Kings from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the date of publication. As 
your correspondent may not have ready access to 
this book, I will offer him some extracts from the 
account of Sir James Balfour, the eleventh in the 
succession of the Lords Lyon whose biographies 
Mr. Seton is able to give. 

Born about the year 1600, Sir James Balfour of 
Denmiln and Kinnaird, co. Fife, was knighted in 
1630, and created a baronet by the above designa- 
tion in 1633. He succeeded his father, Sir 
Michael, in the estate of Denmiln in 1652. In 
1630 he was appointed Lyon King-of-Arms, on 
the resignation of Sir Jerome Lindsay of Annat- 
land, and continued in office till 1654, when he 
resigned, refusing to serve under the Protector. 
Oliver Cromwell appointed Sir James Campbell, 
of Lawers, in 1658 ; so there would appear to have 
been an interregnum of four years. On the 21st of 
August, 1660, Gilbert Stewart seems to have been 
appointed, but only to a phantom kingship, for the 
warrant in favour of Sir Alexander Durham, of 
Largo, was made out on the 28th of the same 
month. Sir James Balfour died in 1657, and was 
buried at the Kirk of Abdie, in Fife, as is avouched 
by Lamont’s Diary. He was, therefore, Lyon 
King both under Charles I. and Charles II. ; and 
as the Cromwellian appointments were not recog- 
nized after the Restoration, Sir Alexander Durham 
was held as his immediate successor. For further 
particulars respecting Sir James Balfour, I may 
refer J. F. 8. G. not only to Mr. Seton’s book, but 
also to the historical and heraldic works written 
by Sir James, viz., his Annals of Scotland, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, 1824; a selection of his 
Heraldic and Antiquarian Tracts, edited by Mr. 
Maidment, 1837, and a list of his writings in 
Sibbald’s Memoria Balfouriana, all of which are 
quoted by Mr. Seton. OC. H. E. Carmicnagt. 


He was made Lyon King-of-Arms, June 15, 
1630 ; deprived about 1654 ; and died 1657, aged 
fifty-seven. See an account of him, and of all 
other “ Lyons” from 1437 to 1862, in the appendix 
to Heraldry in Scotland, by Geo. Seton, Edin- 
burgh, 8vo., 1863. G. E. C 

Lorrus Famity (4 S§. viii. 82, 155 ; xi. 18, 
66, 107, 186, 333.)—Y. S. M. may like to know 


: 
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that there is a fine portrait of Adam Loftus, 
Viscount Ely, at Belhus, in Essex. The present 
possessor (Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart.) of 
3elhus inherited some considerable Irish property 
in Monaghan through his ancestress, Ann Loftus, 
daughter of the said Viscount Ely. This lady’s 
Bible, portrait, &c., are at Belhus. I can give 
Y. S. M. further particulars, as I shall be shortly 
at Belhus, if he care to have them. 

A. C. 


Rivenhall Place, Witham, Essex. 


“As COARSE AS GaRassE” (5" §, iv. 465; 
v. 94.)—“ As coarse as heather,” “ As coarse as 
hemp,” are common epithets in the Lowlands of 
Scotland for persons of rude, boorish manners. 


A. B. 


Lavy Fennovurtner (5" §. v. 108.)—This lady 
was Mrs. Ann Day, who married, July 27, 1762, 
Sir Peter Fenhoulet, or Fenoui het, one of the 
Exons of the Royal Guard. He had enjoyed this 
position for some years, and was created a Knight 
Bachelor, Sept. 24, 1761, on the occasion of the 
coronation of George III. From the Court and 
City Register, it appears that, about 1764, he 
ceased to be Exon of the Guard, when he was 
replaced by W. Trent, Esq. Townsend, Calendar 
of Knights, says that he died about 1774. In the 
Lady's Magazine, the death of a Peter Fenouillet, 
Esq., of Hackney Road, is mentioned under the 
date of 11th of May, 1776. Epwarp Sotty. 


STEELE. 


Dr. Wrimor’s Pottsn Princess (5% S. vy. 61.) 
—Could Mr. Tuoms tell me the names of the sis- 
ters of Stanislaus, King of Poland? The letters 
of la Comtesse Tyszkiewiez, Princesse Poniatowska, 
do not mention them, although her correspondent 
asked her to do so. Hardy, in his Life of Charle- 
mont, says that Stanislaus visited England, as a 
private gentleman, in 1754. My reason for asking 
for some information about his family is that | 
have been reading lately some rathe r interesting 
letters from a gentleman who, in making the 
“grand tour” about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, stayed for a while at Warsaw, and was much 
at the Court of Stanislaus, and a favourite of his. 
It is curious to see how completely unconscious 
the courtly circle seem to have been of their ap- 
proaching doom. Balls, masquerades, hunting 
with a pack of imported English hounds, all kinds 
of festivities, seem to have been going on in full 
swing till the fatal hour came. Hipernicvs. 


. 


P.S.—I have looked in vain for a good history 
of Poland, and can find nothing to tell me more 
about it than is to be found in the dull pages of 
Russell’s Modern Europe. 


Tae Rev. Wittiam Braxton (5 §. vy. 107.) — 
This early settler in New England probably 
belonged to a Durham family. The name was 





yariously spelt Blaxton, Blakiston, Blakeston, 
Marmaduke Blakiston, third son of John Blakis- 
ton, of Blakiston, was collated to the archdeaconry 
of the East Riding on Nov. 25,1615. This prefer- 
ment he resigned in 1625 in favour of his son-in- 
law, John Cosin, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
He was also Prebendary of Wistow in the Cathe- 
dral Church of York, and was, on his resignation, 
succeeded in this stall (Dec. 2, 1623) by Thomas 
Blakiston. In 1620 Marmaduke obtained the 
seventh prebendal stall in Durham Cathedral, and 
held with it for some time the wealthy rectory of 
Sedgefield. The prebendal stall and rectory were 
resigned, the rectory in 1631 and the stall in 1633, 
in favour of his son, Robert Blakiston, who died 
some time in 1634. This Robert married a daughter 
of John Howson, Bishop of Durham. John Bla- 
kiston, the regicide, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1640, was another son of Marmaduke’s. A 
Ralph Blakiston was on May 12, 1541, appointed 
as the first occupant of the tenth prebendal stall 
in Durham Cathedral, and another Ralph was in 
1660 presented to the rectory of Ryton. Proceed- 
ings were taken against John Blakiston in the 
Court of High Commission, in 1636, for non- 
conformity, and for neglecting for a space of five 
years to receive the Holy Communion, and, in 
addition to these more serious misdoings, speak- 
ing slightingly of the vicar’s sermons (The High 
Commission Court, Durham, p. 155, Surtees So- 
ciety, 1857). Jounson Balry. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Blaxton, Blakiston, Blackstone, is a north of 
England name. Families so called have been 
settled at diverse places within the bishopric of 
Durham and the county of Northumberland. 


A. 0. Vi ® 


Steerers in Cuvurcu (5 §, iii, 266, 414; iv. 
71, 157, 277.)—The following amusing passage is 
transcribed from Gunning’s Reminiscences of the 
University and Town of Cambridge:— 

“The excellence of the tenant’s ale was apparent, not 
only in the red faces of the vicar, the clerk, and the 
sexton, but also in the vigour with which two or three 
officials, furnished with white staves, exercised them 
whenever they found any of the children inattentive. 
Not contented with showing their authority over the 
younger part of the congregation, one of them inflicted 
so heavy a blow on the head of a young man who was 
sleeping, that it resounded through the church. The 
person thus distinguished started up, and, rutbing his 
head, had the mortification to find all his neighbours 
laughing at his expense ; to use a fancy phrase, ‘he 
showed fight,’ and I believe he was only restrained by 
the presence of the Vice-Chancellor (who rose to see 
what was the matter) from giving the peace officer 
a hearty drubbing.” —Vol. ii. p. 12 

Burwell is four miles from Newmarket, and the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Yates, Master of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hall, had gone over, as was customary, to 


preach the annual sermon on Mid-Lent Sunday in 
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1795. Gunning gives a most amusing description 

of the difficulty they had in getting to Burwell 

from Cambridge, in consequence of the execrable 

state of the roads. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(pth Ss. Vv. 149. - See 
1872 H. L. 
Jabberwock traced to its True Source.” 


CHARLES MADELEY 
The Museum, Warrington. 


“ cy ag cam “ Mac- 


millan for February, 


“The 


Oip Evxeuisu Eprtapns (5" §. iv. 281,315. 
friend of mine, a resident at Christchurch, has sent 
me a photograph taken from a tombstone in the 
churchyard at 
epitaph on it : 

“WE WERE NOT SLAYNE 
RAYS'D NOT TO LIFE 
BE BVRIED TWICE 
STRIFE 
VLD 
HAD } 


BYT RAYS'D 


ion of this. 
Vv. 8 J 


1 of any explanat 


T LADIR AF 5% §. iv. 149, 195, 237 
I fear, reject all the interpreta 
tions hitherto propounded for garrt, the only ob 
scure word in the phrase. “ Garrt ladir aboo,” 
“C rom aboo,” and several similar 


English ac 


stricily, 


Ve must, 


yuunts of 
not Irish, or 
ds of f Irish. * Garrt 
$ Wi here does th 
occur? for it is desirable that the 
hould be confirmed before further at- 
re made at interpret — 
uld be, I should think, interesting if some 
Tri shm: un, Mr. Hennessy, for instance, 
11D ted both with medieval Irish writings and 
ish accounts, would favour us in “N. & oo” 
omethin g¢ like a complete list of the curiou 
ries which are known to have been used 
by different Irish clans and si pts. Several occur 
to one at once :—“ Lamh dearg abtiadh,” “ Hie for 
the me Hand,” the cry of O’Neill ; “O Domhnaill 
ab iadh,” that of O'Donnell ; “ Gall riiadh abuiadh,” 
“ Hie for the Red Stranger,” the cry, if I recollect 
aright, of the Burcaigh ; “ Crom abtiadh,” “ Seanait 
abiadh,” “Hie for Croom,” 
castles in the county of Limerick ; “Lamh As didir 
in uachdar,” “ The Strong Hand uppermost.” 
Davin Firzcrratp 


yhrase 
phra 


a" 
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Hammersmith. 





)—A | 


place, which has the following | 


| my inquiry for a list of « 





like 
yhrases occurring | 
Ireland, is of 
anything | 
lingo ) which attempts | 


‘Hi . for the strong | ing 


be 


| I shall 


and for Shanat, two | 


Portraits oF Swirt (5 §. iv. 208, 235, 309.) 
Apropos of this subject, allow me to ask about the 
portrait, mezzotint, inscribed “Jonathan Swift, 
S.T.D., Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Patrick’s in Dublin.” “P. Pelham, fect.; J. 
Bowles, excudt.” 

I desire to know when this print appeared, and 
whether the Peter Pelham can be the artist who 
came to Boston, New England, about 1725-6. 

I notice in Noble’s House of Cromwell (i. 302, 
edit. 1787) that he mentions an engraved portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell, R. Walker, p. ; Pelham, 
exc., 1723. I believe this is pronounced to be one 
of the best, if not the best, of the great Protector. 

I have already (4% §. xii. 118) spoken about 
the probability that there were two Peter Pelhams, 
engravers, but I have never elicited any informa- 
tion as to the death of the senior. Now, I would 
ask whether the port rait of Swift is to be attributed 
to the elder or the younger; and I would renew 
ngraved portraits by any 
hoping thereby to get sufficient 
two artists, 


W. H. 


Peter Pelham, 
data to separate the 
WHITMORE. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

In the « 
Exhibition of 
one of Dean Swift, 
Bludon, and exhibited 


lection of miniatures exhibited in the 
1868, I remember seeing 
numbered 3128, painted by 
by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
It represents Swift as at ther young man, dressed 
ywn and ba , witl 
} 


th a po wdered periwig ; the 
emarka ly h ndsome, of a brig 


t blue « lour ; 
ution of th eiaiient ex 


Leeds 


SELLS, oR “ Tinc-Tane” (5 §. iv 
Althoug Rock, 

» bell may have be n rung after the ring- 
} re bells, as a warning that a 
shed, still that has not been 
post-Reformation times. 

preached at Melton Mow- 

estershire, temp. Ed. VI., the “ great 
the churchwardens’ accounts tell us) 

nd the (so far as I am aware) 

invariable custom still is to he tenor in all 
The inscrip- 


cording to Dr. 


) 
laces where a sermon bell i 
tenor bell at whe the is :— 


tion on the 
‘I ring to sermon wit 
That all may com 


y at home.” 


I am of opinion that, if our bell-chambers were 


searched, a few more ancient bells would 
found than those enumerated by T. F. R. ; 
1, I have found one in Leicestershire (which 
point out in my Church Bells of that 
county) and another in Rutland. 

dd Thomas Norra. 


sanctus 


indee 


The Bank, Leicester. 
[At Westminster Abl ey, on the cessation of the four 


| minutes’ ringing of the great bells at twenty-five minutes 
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before the hour of service, the tenor bell is ordered to be 
tolled forty times whenever there is a sermon. ] 


MonvmentaL Inscriptions in Norman- 
Frencu (5 §. iv. 449; v. 58, 115.)\—Mr. C. 
Bovurett will be glad to learn that all the old 
monumental slabs in St. Alban’s Abbey Church 
have, during the work of restoration, been most 
carefully looked after. One only bears an inscrip- 
tion (Lombardic) in Norman-French. It com- 
memorates John Berkhamstede, abbot from 1290 
to 1301, and is as follows :— 

+ LE. ABBE. IOHAN . GIST. IO. DEV. DE. SA. ALME. 
EIT . MERCI . WS. KE. PAR. ICI . PASSEZ . PATER. E . 
AVE. PVR. LALME . PRIEZ. E.TOVZ. KE. PVR. LALME. 
PRIVNT. DEV . KARAVNTE. ANS .E. KARAVNTE. IOVRS . 
DE . PARDVN . AVERVNT. 

In the north aisle of Owston Church, co. York, 
is a brass with a black-letter inscription in Nor- 
man-French to the memory of Robert de Haitfeld 
and Ada his wife. It is given very inaccurately 
in Mr. Joseph Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. 
p. 481, but the present is, so far as I know, the 
first complete transcript that has been offered :-— 

“Robert de Haitfeld gist ycy et Ade sa féme ouesqz* 
lui en droiturel amo" foies plen dieu de loure aumes eit 
m'cy Et y fait a remébrer q. la dite Ade finist viver En 
mois de Juin le tieres jo" & en lan de n’re seign’ Mill 
cece & 1x. Et finist aussi adest le dit Roberd enap’st en 
mois de le jo’ Et en lan de n’re seign™ Mill cccc & .” 

R. R. Luioyp. 

St. Albans. 


Lorp CHanceLttor ELLesmere (5 §, y. 68, 
116.)—According to Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, chap. 1, Lord Ellesmere wrote four 
treatises : 

1. “On the Privileges of Parliament.” 

2. “On the Prerogative Royal.” 

3. “ On Proceedings in Chancery.” 

4. “On the Power of the Star Chamber.” 

These, in MS. at the Chancellor's death, were 
——_ to his chaplain Williams, afterwards 

ord Keeper, and by him to King James. 

R. Passinenam. 


Fouyerat Cakes at Wuitsy (5" §. iv. 326, 
397.)—Funeral biscuits (with wine) are commonly 
provided in Leicestershire as refreshment for the 
mourners before leaving the house on the day of a 
funeral. They are similar to those described by 
O., excepting in shape, being flat “ finger biscuits,” 
about four inches long and one broad. 

Tuomas Norra. 


The Bank, Leicester. 


“Lackey” (5" §. iv. 405, 525.)—Is not the 
derivation of this word somewhat nearer home 
than M. Gavusseron imagines it? I should cer- 
tainly give preference to the Gothic laikan, to run, 





* OQuesqz, ovecques, avec. 
+ Adés. entirely. 
} Enap’s, enaprés, afterwards. 





as its root, as furnishing at once an acceptable 
meaning, and a logical reason for the appearance 
of its derivative in the Romance and Teutonic 
languages, which have been influenced by Gothic, 
with little more than orthographical differences. 
Artuur W. Pueace. 
Torrington Street, W.C. 


Tue Costume or Macseta (5" §. iv. 228, 458 
517.)— 

“The fact is perhap: worth mentioning that at Covent 
Garden, in the year 1773, Macbeth first appeared in 
Scottish attire, having till that time been univereally 
dressed as a modern military officer. This early step 
towards a reformation of costume was made by Macklin, 
who played Macbeth on the occasion.” —‘‘ Stage Adapta- 
tions of Shakspeare,” Cornhill Mag., vol. viii. p. 56. 

Wituiam Georce Buacx. 


“WiLie BEGUILE” (5 §S. iv. 144; v. 74.)— 
That there was a proverb to this effect we see from 
Chaucer, Reve’s Tale :— 

“ And therfore this proverbe is sayd ful soth, 
Him thar not winnen wel that evil doth, 
A gilour shal himself beguiled be.” 
H. F. Boyp. 


“Fourmety” or “ Frumenty” (5® §. iv. 46, 
95, 139, 238, 295; v. 76) was commonly sold 
during autumn in Bristol Market some five-and- 
thirty years ago. It was made of new wheat 
boiled, strained, sweetened, and flavoured with 
spice—sometimes currants were added. This 
potage or confection—I know not which to call it 
—must have been commonly eaten by a past gene- 
ration, for Thackeray, in his essays on William 
Hogarth, says, “ He may refect himself with hot 
furmity at the ‘Rainbow’ or Nando’s,” &c. (vid. 
Cornhill Mag., 1860, p. 426). E. R. W. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 

The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, Trans- 
lated by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Collier. 
(Longmans. ) 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes. Part IL. 
With Introductions and English Commentary. 
By J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s Coll., Camb. With Supplementary Notes 
by F. A. Paley, M.A., Editor of “ Aischylus,” 
&c. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Tue famous oration, “ De Corona,” has long been 

a favourite subject of study at both our universities, 

and that in a special sense among those whose 

destination either to the bar or to public life leads 
them to cultivate the best models of forensic elo- 
uence among the classical writers. Sir Robert 

Collier has given an interesting proof, in the volume 


now lying before us, of the hold which these studies 
retain upon the affections of eminent orators 1n our 
own country, notwithstanding the changes which 
have passed over the world since the days when 
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Demosthenes poured forth his burning words against 
the “ fine-spun sophistries ” of Auschines. It is very 
difficult in rendering the thoughts of a bygone age 
to escape from an occasional stiffness of language, 
which impairs the spirit of the translation, and 
even Sir Robert Collier has not always been able 
to avoid this difficulty. His Preface contains an 
interesting historical and juridical account of the 
circumstances under which the Oration on the 
Crown was spoken, which is all the more welcome 
from the paucity of readily available sources of in- 
formation on Attic law. For the same reason we 
would draw the attention of students to the care 
with which Messrs. Sandys and Paley note the 
points of law in those of the Private Orations 
which are contained in their present volume. The 
Introductions to the several orations are valuable 
both from the point of view of history and textual 
criticism, and the short summaries of the leading 
thoughts and arguments which are interspersed 
among the notes will be of great assistance to the 
student. The work of the present volume is almost 
entirely that of Mr. Sandys, the notes occasionally 
appearing from the pen of Mr. Paley being dis- 
tinguished by his initials. The Private Orations 

resent many and great difficulties, which will pro- 
Pably prevent them from ever attaining the popu- 
larity of the “De Corona”; yet they are well 
worthy of close study, and those who pursue this 
branch of Attic oratory will have every reason 
to be grateful to Messrs. Paley and Sandys for 
guiding them alike through the mazes of “the 
law-courts of Athens” and through “ the vineyards 
and orchards, the olives and roses, of Attica.” 


Studies in English for the Use of Modern Schools. 


Prose 
Edited and 
(H. 8. 


and Poetry to be Learnt by Heart. 
Annotated by H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 
King & Co.) 
ARRANGED with unerring taste and judgment. The 
selections are made from forty-three authors, many of 
whom may be new to a young student, but all of whom 
will probably come to be regarded as dear friends. Mr. 
Bowen supplies a very useful Introduction. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage, Titles of 
Courtesy, and the Knightage. To which is added 
much Information respecting the Immediate Family 
Connexions of the Peers and Baronets. Under direct 
personal revision and correction. (Dean & Son.) 

Ix one large volume, with information on every page, 

down to the latest creations, which must have as much 

troubled the editor as they delighted the newly-titled, 

Debrett comes before the world for the hundred and 

seventieth time, completer and more useful than ever. 


Lifeof George Wishart, the Scottish Martyr, with his Trans- 
lation of the Helvetian Confession, and a Genealogical 
History of the Family of Wishart. By the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Dr. Rocers, in this defence of Wishart, claims to have 

proved that he did not assert the gift of prophecy, accord- 

ing to Mr. Hill Burton; nor preach without canonical 
sanction, nor illegally assume priestly office, according to 

Mr. Froude ; nor deny the doctrine of the Atonement— 


Prof. Lorimer’s accusation—nor, as Mr. Tytler charged | 





him, did he “ conspire against Beaton, and if he knew of 
the conspiracy, he condemned it.” 


A Catalogue of the Fifteenth Century Printed Books in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Robert 
Sinker, M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co. ; Lon- 
don, G. Bell & Sons.) 

In this catalogue, which must have been a work of great 
labour, there are entries of books which have been 
hitherto undescribed. Mr. Sinker says that few of these 
books were in the —— of Trinity College before 
the Restoration, and that of the printed books belonging 
to King’s Hall (the older name of Trinity) there is not 
in the present library a single copy. 


Mr. Gladstone himself Reviewed and Analyzed. 
R. Belamy, M.A. Cam. (Pickering.) 

Mr. Betamy has not the chemical knowledge to qualify 

him for an analyzer. He seems to have been told by 

some one that Freemasons are atheists, and he gives 

currency to that falsehood. 


Modern Science.—No. I. A Scientific View of Mr. Francis 
Galton’s Theories on Heredity. By Francis Lloyd. 
(Triibner.) 

A cLEver sort of protest against the azsertion that 

Religion must give an account of itself to Science ;— 

well argued, but hardly correct in stating that we are 

suffering under a decay of thought. 


Murray's Handbook for Russia, Poland, and Finland, 
including the Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central 
Asia. Third Edition, revised. With Maps and Plates. 

Tue words ‘third edition” prove that Mr. Michell’s 

book has had attractions for the public generally as well 

as for travellers in the states of the Czar. The fact is 
that the volume is a fair history of Russia as well as 

a guide through the country, and it is the work of a man 

well acquainted with both. 


Shakespeare-Lexicon. A Complete Dictionary of all the 
English Words, Phrases, and Constructions in the 
Works of the Poet. By Dr. Alexander Schmidt. 
Vol. IL., M-Z. (Berlin, Reimer; London, Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Dr. Scumipt’s work is completed in this handsome 
volume of upwards of 700 pages. To some English 
readers it may perhaps seem that words are explained 
which needed no explanation, but Dr. Schmidt's object 
was that his work “should contain Shakespeare’s whole 
vocabulary, and subject the sense and use of every word 
in it to a careful examination.” 


By 


Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, Engravings, and 
Library Furniture Belonging to Mr. W. Menzies, of New 
York, including an extraordinary and most valuable 
collection of books relating to America, an urnapproach- 
able series of bibliographical works and fine specimens 
of early typography ; many of the earliest books printed 
in the North American Colonies; a remarkable and 
unique collection of illustrated books of very great value, 
autograph letters by Washington, books in general litera- 
ture, &c. It is especially worthy of note that the entire 
collection is in the finest possible condition, and that in 
the qualities of rarity, beauty, and intrinsic value, it far 
surpasses any collection that has ever been offered for 
sale in America. (U.S., Sabin & Sons.) It is not stated 
when this sale is to take place, but we can assure those 
who do not intend to buy that this catalogue is a valu- 
able possession, full of bibliographical information in 
quite a new field. The price is two dollars, which is not 

ear for nearly 510 pages of interesting knowledge. 

Experiences of an English Buyer of Land in France. 


(Ridgway.) Exceedingly amusing and full of useful 
warning. 
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“ Antiquities 1x Crytox.—The Imperial and Ceylon 
authorities are in accord with regard to the work of 
exploring and illustrating the antiquities on the sites of 
the two ancient capitals. It has been resolved to under- 
take a thorough exploration of Anuradapura in the first 
place. The whole of the principal remains of the city 
are to be cleared and photographed, and copies of all 
inscriptions are to be taken by photograph; not as 
pretty pictures, but as illustrating the history of the 

ast. Professors Max Miiller and Childers have selected 
for this work, on the purt of the Ceylon Government, a 
German savant, Dr. Goldsmid, who has been engaged for 
three years, on a salary of 450/. and travelling allowances. 
Lord Carnarvon appears to be most desirous that the 
subject shall be thoroughly investigated in all its bear- 
ings, and it is to be presumed that this being the case, 
the results will not be allowed to lie idling in the record- 
rooms of the Colonial Office, but may eventually be 
given to the world. Mr. Gregory intends to form an 
Oriental Library in the new Museum worthy of the 
name, and with this view has requested Professor Max 
Miiller to draw up a list of the works which should be 
selected for it.’ Ceylon Times. 

Ancu xoLoaicaL Instrtutr.— March 3.—Mr. C. Drury 
Fortnum, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. R. P. Coates 
exhibited a silver penny of Ethilherd, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the eighth century: plan of a Roman 
villa found near Maidstone ; a rubbing of a Roman in- 
scription found near Bath; and Samian pottery found 
near Whitstable—Mr. Soden-Smith exhibited a seven- 
teenth century pomander of unusual type; a bronze 
fibula found near Chesterford ; and six inscribed roundels 
of the time of Henry VIII.—Sir J. C. Jervoise sent a terra- 
cotta whorl from Troy; Mr. Bernhard Smith, a fine 
Spanish inscribed broadsword, and elbow piece of very rich 
armour.—Mrs. H. Jervis brought many pieces of needle- 
work from the time of the Commonwealth, and a minia- 
ture of Sir J. Turton.—The Rev. J. F. Russell and Mr. 
Basil Montague also exhibited specimens of needlework. 
—Mr. Stephens brought a silver-gilt goblet from 
Hungary; and Mr. Packe some original Deeds, com- 
prising a grant of the time of Henry III. and the 
appointment of a Sheriff of Northampton by the Com- 
monwealth.—Mr. J. Powell read a memoir advocating 
the claims of A. Diirer to the authorship of the Fairford 
windows, which occasioned much discussion, and was 
answered in detail by Mr. Waller. 

Tut Campen Socrery.—The Council of the Camden 
Society have just extended the privilege of purchasing, 
at greatly reduced prices, any of the volumes of the first 
series, to gentlemen who are not members of the Society. 
Priced catalogues may be obtained from Messrs. Nichols, 
No. 25, Parliament Street, Westminster. As there is 
scarcely a branch of our political, social, ecclesiastical, 
or literary history which is not illustrated in one or more 
of the 105 volumes which form this first series, and 
whieh, it must be remembered, have been edited by 
many of our most eminent scholars and antiquaries, we 
cannot doubt that this announcement will be a very wel- 
come one to many of our readers. 

W. M. M. writes :—“ Having a few duplicates, I shall 
be very glad to exchange book-plates with any col- 
lector.” 





Rotices to Correspontents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8S. H.—* Safe as Ben Burton.”—In the book catalogue 
published by Mr. M. W. Rooney, Dublin, a broadside is 





thus entered: “A Hue and Cry; or, Citizens’ Lamenta- 
tion for the Fall of Burton and Faulkner's Bank,” to 
which Mr. Rooney affixes this note: “ Burton was con- 
sidered so safe that it still exists as a word at the card- 
tables of Dublin, ‘Safe as Ben Burton.’” 

CaTALoeuine A Liprary (5 S. v. 160.)—Mnr. F. A. Ep- 
WARDs writes :—“C. H. P. will find useful hints on this, 
and other subjects connected with libraries, in J. D, 
Mullins’s Free Libraries and Newsrooms: their Forma- 
tion and Management, a pamphlet published by Sotheran 
& Co., London.” 

W. V. would find all the information he desires by 
addressing himself to any of the gentlemen of the 
sritish Museum, in the MSS. department. 

“An Inquirtnc Sovu.”—It is not true; 
ordinary nursery rhyme. 

Lexa.—It is a proverb, originally German, or, as some 
say, Turkish. 

Hetexn.—“ Weave a 
Kubla Khan. 

G. F.—Sir Vicary Gibbs was born in 1752. 
one give the precise date ? 

C. H. Beprorp.— Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

W. M‘Lzop.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms, 

J. Hunren.—Next week. 


it is an 


circle,” &c. See Coleridge's 


Can any 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


Now ready, Third and Revised Edition. with Maps and 
350 W codcuts, 4 vols. 8 48. 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. 


Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History 
and Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of informa- 
tion, and embodying the chief results, historical and ethnographieal, 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Mi 
glyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of Ancient History 
at Oxford. 


RAWLINSON and Sir J. 
WILKINSON. 


“It has been necessary, from the progress made in cuneiform dis- 
covery and decipherment. to subject some of the Essays to s searching 
revision, which has resulted in considerabie alteration. !t is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for changes rendered necessary by the advances 
made in a study which was in its infancy when the present work was 
orig nally composed and published. In revising the account of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Monarchies, the author has received much 
assiestance from Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum.” 

Extract from Prefate. 
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Third Edition, Revised. with Maps and 600 Illustrations, 
3 vols. Svo. 42a. 


The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD; 


Or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonis, 
Chaldza, Media, and Persia. 


Collected and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, M.A. 


Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





